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Preparation for tomorrow can mean the difference be- 
tween security and insecurity in the later years. 


This article can be used profitably in connec- 
tion with the Adult Fellowship Series lesson on 
“The Needs of Older People” (August 11), on 
page 39. 


Ir THERE is any truth in the old saying that 
“tomorrow never comes,” then our title calls for 
some interpretation. Else why prepare for a time 
which never arrives? It is true, of course, that 
no matter how long we live, we are always living 
in the present. And the present, as time, has in 
and of itself a very fascinating characteristic! 
Time is at once the present, “the moment which 
is’; and it is also in process of becoming simul- 
taneously both the past, as we move on to the 
next moment, and the future, as we find our- 
selves living in the moment which just a moment 
ago still lay ahead of us. Thus, we are constantly 
moving into “tomorrow,” if we define that term 
to mean the time which our very ability to ex- 
perience has deprived of its “future” quality. 
We might ask ourselves where this concept 
of tomorrow leaves us in relation to our life span 
and our plans for it—and not merely for the dy- 
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Prepare for 


TOMORROW 


By OLLIE A. RANDALL 


namic moment in which we now find ourselves. 

The tomorrow we are facing, if we are still 
young in years, stretches far away beyond us 
and becomes so remote as to appear to merit very 
little thought on our part. Later on in life, for 
instance in the so-called middle years, it may still 
seem a long way off, so that we go on putting 
off thinking very much about it. Or, on the other 
hand, if it seems too near, then the discomfort 
of its very nearness is apt to compel our with- 
drawal from conscious consideration of its mean- 
ing for us. As yet there are very few persons who 
contemplate old age with eagerness or even with 
ease. 


NEED FOR PREPARATION 


For the purposes of preparation, let us assume 
that the tomorrow we have in mind is the latter 
third of life, if we take ninety years of age as the 
maximum to be reached. (With the benefits of 
modern scientific and social advances many per- 
sons will reach that age.) Even reducing that 
maximum to eighty, and the third to one quarter 
of a lifetime, we will still have a sizable propor- 
tion of our years free for fruitful pursuits of our 
choice. 






















If this is to be so, there must, in the years 
preceding that period, be some planning, some 
awareness of the possibilities and the limitations 
these years offer. If there is any real question as 
to the wisdom of such planning, one might ask 
whether any other such extended portion of life 
is actually faced without some thought as to 
what it will demand. Furthermore, in our de- 
mocracy each person is considered primarily re- 
sponsible for himself and for making his years 
ahead the kind of tomorrow he personally would 
like it to be. 

There is little doubt but that “the child is 
father to the man” and that the way in which 
we live throughout our days is the primary prep- 
aration for tomorrow. Anyone who lives a full, 
healthy, and well-balanced life in relation to his 
fellow man and his God will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to live in that fashion as the years continue 
to spin out. But this way of life, which might be 
called “unconscious preparation” for tomorrow, 
is not, in our current society, sufficient in itself 
to assure the possibility of its continuation with- 
out severe interruption. 

There is today a whole new dimension to life 
—the period of retirement from gainful occupa- 
tion. Retirement usually proves to be a radical 
change in one’s mode of daily living. For far too 
many people the situation is characterized by 
an element of crisis. There can be little or no 
serious quarrel with the conviction that this pos- 
sibility calls for thoughtful planning long in ad- 
vance. 

It is an unquestioned fact that all the hazards 
of life cannot be anticipated and that there can- 
not be protection from all of them and their con- 
sequences. It is also an established fact that much 
of the shock of change and difficulties can be 
absorbed if there has been both practical and 
emotional preparation for the possibility of those 
changes that are fairly common in later life. 


AREAS OF PLANNING 


We know that many older retired persons find 

the deprivations from lack of paid work extreme- 
ly hard to take. This is true not only because of 
the lack of income, but also for the lack of 
prestige and feeling of usefulness which work 
undeniably provides for most of the employed 
population in our culture. Therefore some early 
consideration of ways in which to develop habits 
in the use of free time, either through avoca- 
tional or new vocational pursuits, would seem to 
be only common sense. 
e Much involuntary retirement is the result of 
ill health or incapacity for work. There are many 
health facilities and services that may help pre- 
vent, delay, or modify the ill health so frequent- 
ly, but not inevitably, present in one’s later years. 
A “health consciousness,” coupled with regular 
intelligent use of such services, would seem to be 
the “better part of valor.” 
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This is just as necessary (if not more so) as are 
regular consultations with the pediatrician for 
the preschool child, although as yet it is seldom 
so regarded by either patient or doctor. Most of 
us are only now beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of a positive health, rather than a disease- 
oriented approach to medical care for older peo- 
ple. 

e So much more attention has been given the 
financial aspects of preparation for retirement 
than to others that it seems unnecessary to re- 
emphasize here what has been said as to the 
importance of adequate retirement income and 
plans for its maintenance. Most of us in the “to- 
morrow” will be living on income reduced some- 
what below that enjoyed during the working 
years. The chances are good that our values as 
to what is vital and what is not will be subject 
to challenge and change. It is therefore extreme- 
ly practical and sensible to review one’s finan- 
cial resources, the needs they will likely have to 
meet, and the best way to mobilize these for that 
elusive “tomorrow” that comes upon us rather 
unobtrusively but nevertheless relentlessly. 

Some of the limitations imposed by the reduc- 

tion of our resources, financial, social, and per- 
sonal, are simple to accept. Other limitations 
present the necessity for real sacrifices and adap- 
tations which may require help and advice from 
others. 
e In this practical approach to preparation there 
must be some thought given to where, how, and 
with whom one can plan to live. There is current- 
ly so much written and said on this subject that 
the picture for you or for me is clouded by gen- 
eralizations which may or may not apply to our 
own ideas and to our own situations. 

Change in one’s living arrangements may never 
be necessary. But again it may, and it is always 
best if such changes can be made as the result 
of careful premeditation rather than of emer- 
gency action brought about by the mere lack of 
any ideas that are within the realm of practicality. 
We are all of us pretty individualistic in our 
thinking on this extremely personal matter, and 
only as a solution is tailored as nearly as possible 
to our own wishes will it prove to be even measur- 
ably satisfactory. 

e Let us conclude by pointing out the great value 
in learning now, through adult education and 
community organizations, where and to whom 
one can turn for guidance in preparation and for 
help should the need ever arise. 

e But let us also keep in mind that the most 
vital part of preparation is the preparation of 
oneself—one’s own inner forces, one’s attitudes, 
one’s ability to face facts objectively and to meet 
life’s joys and sorrows with equanimity. Such 
equanimity is born of faith in oneself, one’s 
family, one’s friends and colleagues, and last but 
not least, of faith in Him who watches over all 
of us while time shall last. 


















By GREGG PHIFER 


Do YOU teach Methodist adults? If so, are you 
using ApuLT TEACHER regularly? This is your 
magazine, written and edited to help you with 
one of the most challenging tasks of all Method- 
ism—the religious education of adults. 

Maybe you, too, once thought that “Sunday 
school is for kids.” If so, you have long since 
learned that adults as well as youngsters have a 
lot to learn about the faith they profess. In an- 
other skeptical age two centuries ago John 
Wesley discovered the same truth. In the small, 
earnest religious societies that met to search the 
Scriptures under the guidance of the Wesleys, 
Methodism had its origin. 

From the very beginning, Methodists have been 
students of the Bible and of the Christian way 
of life. For their guidance and assistance, John 
Wesley abbreviated popular books and wrote 
pamphlets on diverse subjects. The vast Meth- 
odist literature of our own day traces its ancestry 
to the books and pamphlets in the saddlebags of 
Methodist circuit riders in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

How should one use ApuLT TEACHER? Perhaps 
no two teachers prepare in exactly the same way 
or make the same use of this periodical. You may, 
however, profit from the following analysis. 


I 


Find that part of Aputt TEACHER written for 
you and your class. Centered in the curriculum 
of the Sunday school, Aputt TEACHER dedicates 
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virtually every page to helping you and other 
teachers prepare the lesson. Helps are included 
for three adult courses: International Lesson 
Series, Adult Bible Course, Adult Fellowship 
Series. 

Internations] Lesson Series, with material for 
students in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Daily Bible Lessons receives much attention in 
Avutt TEACHER. Since more Methodist adults use 
this series than any other, more space is devoted 
to it. See the pictures and articles in the magazine 
section as well as formal lesson treatments. 

Editors of ADULT TEACHER recognize that classes 
differ in age, size, homogeneity, and willingness 
to accept responsibility for group participation. 
Teachers differ, too. Some like to lecture; others 
feel uncomfortable unless the group participates 
in forum or panel discussion. For these reasons, 
ApuLT TEACHER provides helps for “The Leader 
in Action” and also for “The Group in Action.” 

There are no “Don’t Peek” signs on either treat- 
ment. The teacher who lectures may sharpen his 
analysis of the lesson and discover some meaning- 
ful assignments from “The Group in Action.” 
Similarly, the teacher who believes in discussion 
may guide the group in more meaningful sessions 
if he has also studied “The Leader in Action.” 

What method do you prefer? If you customarily 
speak for all or most of the class period, what 
motivation or guidance do you give your students 
in study of the lesson? Do you reserve a period 
for questions or comments? And if you prefer 
discussion methods, how do you avoid a general 
pooling of ignorance? Despite our current em- 
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phasis on group methods, there is no magic in 
discussion. Preparation is the only answer, and 
it usually takes more preparation to lead a suc- 
cessful discussion than to present an acceptable 
lecture. 

If you teach the International Lesson Series, 
you have probably discovered the wealth of 
lesson illustrations in Webb Garrison’s “From 
Literature and Life.” Do you use “For Your 
Notebook,” a summary of archaeological findings 
related to the lesson each week? And have you 
noticed the magazine articles in each issue related 
to the International Lesson Series? 

Adult Fellowship Series teachers receive 
essentially the same kind of assistance. Students 
in this course use Adult Student. Course content 
is built around a life-centered approach to areas 
of interest and need in everyday living. For each 
lesson of the Adult Fellowship Series, “The 
Leader in Action” and “The Group in Action” 
assist teachers who talk and leaders who guide 
group discussion. Also see the magazine section 
for articles correlating closely with Adult Fellow- 
ship Series lessons. 

Adult Bible Course teachers find in each issue 
of ApuLT TEACHER a series of articles supplement- 
ing the material provided for students. These 
articles provide additional resource material 
rather than teaching outlines. 


II 


Study the lessons for the entire month. If it 
is desirable for the students to look ahead, it is 
imperative that teachers do so. When you receive 
Aputt TEACHER, read the helps—all the helps— 
for your lesson series. This overview gives in- 
valuable perspective and continuity to your 
lessons. Then go back and concentrate on the first 
lesson. Study the Bible passages, not just the 
verses printed in the students’ periodicals, but the 
entire reference and its context. 

You will find that Aputt TEACHER is curricu- 
lum centered. First, last, and always, it is de- 
signed for maximum assistance, no matter which 
lesson series is used or what the procedure of the 
class session. Even the pictures are tied closely 
to the Sunday-morning lesson. 

As you study the lesson treatments in ADULT 
TEACHER, correlate them with what the students 
are (or should be) studying. Aputt TEACHER 
lesson treatments include references to Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and Adult Bible Course. Use these cross refer- 
ences for efficiency in your preparation. 


lil 


Supplement your study of lesson treatments 
with other materials in Aputt TEACHER. At the 
beginning of each issue you will find a magazine 
section. Read these articles, even when they re- 
late to a lesson series your class is not using. 
Writers are instructed that each article must 
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stand on its own merits as well as supplement 
a lesson. 

As far as space permits, ADULT TEACHER prints 
articles on devotional subjects, teaching methods, 
and the organization and inspiration of adult 
classes. You will read of worship, prayer, poetry, 
the past and present of Methodism. You will learn 
about teaching methods: listening, discussion, 
group processes. All are carefully written and 
particularly selected because of their value to 
teachers of adults. 

Thumb through the current issue of ADULT 
TEACHER. See the guide to the contents on the in- 
side cover page. Look at the pictures and see 
how they relate to one of the lesson treatments. 
Read “The Teacher’s Workshop” or the reviews 
of interesting and important books—space does 
not permit all these features to be included in 
every issue. 

Once a quarter “Resources for Adults” is 
given. Did you know there were so many pub- 
lications and so many study opportunities for 
Methodist adults? See the editorial and consider 
its message. Notice the advertisement on the clos- 
ing page. What is featured? One of the Methodist 
family of church school magazines? The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual? A new volume of The 
Interpreter’s Bible? 


IV 


Plan your class procedure for Sunday morning. 
No other class in the entire United States is just 
like yours. It is unique in the particular needs 
and wishes of its members. No one knows better 
than you do its problems and concerns. Use that 
knowledge as you plan your Sunday-morning 
lesson. No one can say everything about any 
biblical passage or problem situation. From the 
suggestions in ApuLT TEACHER, plus your own 
background of information and understanding, 
choose the particular emphases most valuable 
for your class. No one—no matter how wise— 
can do that final job for you. Writers and editors 
of Aputt TEACHER can and do provide valuable 
aids. But the final responsibility is yours. 

A Sunday-school magazine is valuable only as 
it is used by students and teachers. The editors 
in Nashville and the lesson writers—Methodist 
leaders from across the nation—provide you with 
the best magazine available anywhere. And they 
always welcome suggestions for improvement. 

How well do you use ADULT TEACHER? Do you 
(1) find the parts of the magazine written espe- 
cially for you and your class, (2) study all the 
lesson treatments and articles relating to the 
lesson, (3) supplement your reading with devo- 
tional articles and those on teaching method, and 
(4) plan your lesson to meet the particular needs 
of your class? If so, you are a true son of John 
Wesley busy about your Master’s business as you 
do your part for the religious education of Meth- 
odist adults. 























What Do They Mean? 


By NEVITT B. SMITH 


I DON’T even remember what we'd been talk- 
ing about, but I happened to mention an altar 
cross, and that set him off. 

“Altars! Crosses!” he snorted. “That symbolism 
stuff is O.K. for the Roman Catholics—and any 
one else who wants to copy them, but I’m a good 
Protestant, and I want my religion without sym- 
bols!” 





Mr. SmiTH is pastor of the Sellwood Methodist Church 
in Portland, Oregon. 


“That so?” I asked. “I'll bet you don’t know 
what a symbol is.” 

“It’s all that stuff—altars, incense, ministerial 
robes, funny-looking signs, and . . . and so on.” 
He finished rather lamely and gave me a sheep- 
ish sort of smile. 

What is a symbol? It comes from two Greek 
words that mean “to throw together.” In the use 
of symbols two things are thrown together—the 
symbol and an object or idea. And, really, we live 
by symbols. 








The letters R E M H T O mean nothing to us. 
Put them together—MOTHER—and you have a 
symbol bringing together a wealth of emotions, 
concepts, memories, and visual images. Likewise, 
bolts of cloth colored white and blue and red 
mean nothing more than cloth, but fashion them 
together as Old Glory and we have the flag of 
our nation. 

Two lines, vertical and horizontal, can be just 
two lines, but put them together thus, +, and 
they become the central symbol of our faith. 

We are surrounded by symbols, and if we do 
not understand them we are the poorer. Think of 
shaking hands, waving good-by, sending flowers, 
watching traffic lights, writing checks! 


JEsuS CHRIST 


In the church we are surrounded by symbol- 
ism, much of which, I have discovered, is misin- 
terpreted. For instance, blazoned on most of the 
crosses we have on communion tables or altars 
are three letters, IHS. Many people think these 
letters stand for In His Steps or the Latin phrase 
In Hoc Signo (by this sign). Originally the letters 
IHS probably stood for the name and person of 
Jesus himself, being an abbreviation of the Greek 
word for Jesus (IHSOY>). Seeing these letters 
on the cross at the center of the church, we are 
reminded that the yearning love of God is re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ on the cross. 

There are other letter-symbols or monograms 
that stand for the Son of God. They are the Alpha 
and Omega AQ and the Chi Rho. The first mono- 
gram, AQ, being made up of the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, refers to Revelation 
22:13, where Jesus is quoted as saying, “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end.” This symbol is much 
more clear as it stands with some visual repre- 
sentation of Christ. 

The Chi Rho—the letters XP, usually superim- 
posed (see center figures on page 5 for variations) 
—has been used as a Christian symbol for at least 
1600 years. We know that Constantine, the first 
Christian Roman Emperor, had this monogram 
on the shields of his army. The monogram is the 
first two letters of the Greek word XPISTO 
(Christos), meaning Christ. Quite often A and 
© are used with the Chi Rho or the IHS between, 
symbolizing “Jesus (or Christ), the first and the 
last.” 

There are several other symbols for Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps the most familiar is the Lamb, 
often shown carrying a banner or a small flag, 
symbolic of the Resurrection. This symbol, of 
course, refers directly to John 1:29, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!” and to subsequent references in the New 
Testament. The phrase, “Lamb of God,” is used 
again in John 1:36; the “lamb” is referred to in 1 
Corinthians 5:7 and 1 Peter 1:19, as well as in 
many verses in the Revelation. 
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Gop THE FATHER 


Symbols for God the Father are not so common 
(nor so pleasing, I am afraid) as many others in 
our churches. The only ones that are often seen 
are some form of hand and/or eye. 

The use of the hand as a symbol for God the 
Father reminds us of the references to the hand 
of God, such as 1 Peter 5:6: “Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God.” 

The stern symbol of the all-seeing eye is some- 
times painted high on the front wall of a church 
or set forth in an art window. This symbol also has 
a comforting side: 


He who keeps you will not slumber. 
Behold, he who keeps Israel 
Will neither slumber nor sleep. (Psalms 121: 
3-4) 


THe Hoty Spirit 


Of all the symbols for the Holy Spirit, that of 
the descending dove is probably the most common 
and certainly (to my mind at least) the most 
beautiful. The reference is to the form of a dove 
that the Gospel writers declare descended upon 
Jesus at the time of his baptism, “And the Holy 
Spirit descended upon him in bodily form, as 2 
dove” (Luke 3:22). 

The number seven is also used in various ways 
as symbolic of the third person of the Trinity. 
This symbol reminds us of the traditional seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. These gifts of wisdom, 
understanding, counsel, might, knowledge, and 
fear of the Lord are listed in Isaiah 11:2. Piety 
was added later to round out the seven, which 
has long been a sacred number. Another list of 
the seven gifts of the Spirit is based on Revela- 
tion 5:12. It includes power, wealth, wisdom, 
might, honor, glory, and blessing. These seven 
gifts are sometimes represented as seven flames, 
seven doves, or seven lamps. We are, of course, 
all familiar with the use of seven candles. 


OTHER SYMBOLS 


There are also symbols for the Trinity as a 
whole. The most common of these is the triangle. 
We are also quite familiar with the symbol shown 

here, though we might not 
know that it goes by the unlike- 
ly name of “triquetra”! And, 
naturally, anything divided in- 
to three or represented in three 
parts within the church may be 
considered symbolic of the 
Trinity. Nor should we forget 
the shamrock, traditionally associated with Saint 
Patrick! 

Several symbols for Holy Communion are 
commonly found in our churches. These are 
grapes and the vine (the vine may also be repre- 
sentative of Jesus, “I am the true vine’), sheaves 








or heads of wheat, and the chalice. The vine or 
the grapes remind us of the wine, and the wheat 
speaks of the bread. The chalice or stemmed cup 
is the natural and obvious symbol of the sacra- 
ment. It was perhaps more widely understood 
before we became scrupulous about hygiene and 
began using individual glasses! 

Several forms of the cross are used as symbols. 
They all have one central meaning: The sacrifice 
of Christ on Calvary with its revelation of the 
surpassing love of God! Often the cross on the 
altar or communion table stands on a base of 
three steps. These are seen as referring variously 
to Faith, Hope, and Love; to the Trinity; or to 
the threefold division of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Personally, I like the first interpretation best. 

Sometimes the cross is shown with a circle 
around the middle portion. This is known as the 
Celtic Cross, or the Cross of Iona, because an 
ancient example of it is found on the Island of 
Iona on the west coast of Scotland. One of the old- 
est forms of the cross, it is especially loved by 
Protestants, since it predates Roman Catholic 
Christianity in the British Isles. The circle is em- 
blematic of eternity. 

The star is often used. Although generally as- 
sociated with Christmas, it is more correctly the 
symbol of Epiphany, or the visit of the three Wise 
Men, celebrated on January 6. It should make us 
think of the light of Christ shining to guide to 


r—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Improving Large Group Meetings 


ReEcENT studies of large group meetings reveal 
that persons stop listening under some of the 
following conditions: 

e If they feel they do not belong to the group 
or that their ideas or contributions are unheeded. 
e If they feel that the speaker does not under- 
stand them or speak to their condition. 

e If communication is a one-way proposition 
and they feel that their ideas will have no chance 
of being expressed or utilized in the group. 

In order to overcome some of these barriers to 
communication, new techniques are being de- 
vised. Some of these new procedures could be 
utilized with profit in some large Sunday-morn- 
ing classes. 

Large audiences are sometimes divided into 
smaller listening groups. A certain section of the 
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him the men and women of every nation. It is 
symbolic of the entire missionary movement of 
the church. 

The lily has a many-sided symbolism, but pri- 
marily it represents the Resurrection of our Lord. 
When we consider that it rises in beauty above 
the ground after the bulb has lain seemingly dead 
beneath the soil, then the symbolism becomes 
quite apparent. It is also the symbol of purity 
and innocence and is often used to represent 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

In closing, let me mention the symbolism of 
color. White is symbolic of rejoicing and is as- 
sociated with Christmas and Easter and other 
special festivals. Green speaks of growth in the 
Christian life and is suitable for use in the seasons 
of Epiphany and Kingdomtide. Red reminds us 
of fire and blood. Because of the former associa- 
tion it is used for Pentecost and Whitsuntide, 
and because of the second it is associated with 
martyrs. Violet or purple is the color for Advent 
and Lent and carries the symbolism of penitential 
preparation. Black, appropriate on Good Friday, 
is the color of mourning. 

There are many more symbols we could dis- 
cuss, had we time and space! Perhaps your class 
would prepare a list of the symbols in your 
church, together with explanations. Such a list, 
prepared in booklet form, was well accepted in 
the church I serve. 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


audience is asked to listen for implications in the 
speech which they will find useful. Another sec- 
tion of the audience is asked to listen for ideas 
that need further clarification, opinions about 
which they are still confused. Another section 
may be asked to listen for points about which 
they disagree and want to make a further state- 
ment, clarifying their opinions or thoughts. Other 
groups may summarize the high points with which 
they agree. 

After the address has been given, these groups 
are given the opportunity to get together as 
smaller units to discuss their findings and to re- 
port back to the whole audience. A period may 
then be taken to clarify some of the issues and to 
explain more fully the ideas that are partially 
developed and to allow persons who have differ- 
ent points of view to state their positions. 

Thus communication becomes a two-way street. 
In this manner understandings are deepened, 
ideas are clarified, and persons feel that they 
have made a contribution to the thinking of the 


group. 











One of the most picturesque pueblos of the 
West is San Ildefonso. From Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, the traveler goes north on Highway 285, 
through Tesuque Pueblo. At Pojoaque, he turns 
left on the Los Alamos highway. A few miles later 
an orange sign, “San Ildefonso Pueblo,” appears 
on the right. He turns right, goes a mile, and finds 
himself in the center of the pueblo. 

Two plazas, the old and the new, are sur- 
rounded by adobe huts. In the center of the North 
Plaza is a large cottonwood tree with a bench 
around it. Here, on most summer days, the older 
Indians sit contentedly in the shade. 

San Ildefonso is best known today as the home 
of Maria Martinez, world-famous potter. The 
story of her life is told by Alice Marriott in her 
fascinating book Maria: The Potter of San IIde- 
fonso, published in 1952 by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

On a June afternoon in 1955 I visited Maria 
in her simple adobe home. The best known home 
in the pueblo, it had been built by Maria’s father. 
Maria herself came to the door. When I asked 
if I might interview her, she graciously invited 
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MARIA, 


Potter 


By C. AUBREY HEARN 


PHOTOS BY MERRILL MOORE, JR. 


me in. She answered my questions willingly in 
halting English (she speaks mainly in her native 
Tewa) and graciously posed for pictures. 

Maria is about seventy-five years of age. An 
active person, she looks ten years younger. The 
date of her birth in a remote village is unknown, 
but believed to be 1881. She attended St. Cath- 
erine’s Indian School in Santa Fe. As a child, she 
was taught pottery making by her aunt, Tia 
Nicholasa. Her husband, Julian, never went to 
school but became an outstanding artist. He and 
Maria won world-wide fame as potters until 
Julian became a victim of alcoholism, then Maria 
carried on alone. 

In her home Maria had displayed many ex- 
amples of her art. I asked her where she got her 
materials and how she made the articles. She 
told me that she got her clay at the Black Mesa. 
She dug the clay, dried it, and ground it. Then 
she mixed it with blue sand, from near-by Pojoa- 
que, and water. She told me that she shaped the 
bowl, vase, or plate by hand. (The Indian potters 
do not use a wheel.) Then the vessel was allowed 
to dry outside in the sun. Next she painted it 
with four coats of red clay, taken from the Rio 
Grande River which flows through the pueblo. 
White clay was mixed with guaco and used for 








of San Ildefonso 





Maria with the author 


the design. Then the vessel was polished with 
smooth stones that have been handed down from 
generation to generation. 

The next step is the baking of the vessel. Some 
of the vessels when taken out of the oven are red, 
others are black. 

Maria explained it like this: If red pottery is 
desired, only the first firing is made. If black is 
the color desired, the vessels are smothered in 
smoke and are baked for a longer period. The 
vessels are taken out of the outdoor oven with 
a forked stick and allowed to cool. They are 
dusted and are then ready to be marketed. 

Maria’s pottery has become famous not only 
because of the beautiful texture of the vessels 
but also because of the unusual and artistic de- 
signs. I asked Maria about the origin of the de- 
signs. She told me that some came from the de- 
signs found on old pottery excavated from Indian 
mounds and some were created by her husband. 

How do you explain the Indian’s love of color? 
I asked Maria. The colors used by the Indians are 
from nature, she said. They are from the sunset, 
the flowers, the blue sky, and the green grass. 

It was at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904 
that the work of Maria and Julian first attracted 
national attention. At the Panama-California Ex- 
position in San Diego in 1915 they demonstrated 





Some originals by Maria and Julian 


their skill in the making of large vessels. About 
1919, Julian discovered a process for making 
black-on-black pottery. At the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago, 1934, and the Golden 
Gate Exposition in San Francisco, 1939, honors 
piled up for the craftsmanship of Maria and 
Julian. 

Maria’s salesroom facing the North Plaza is 
operated by her son Popovi. It is a famous shop, 
full of blue ribbons, citations, plaques, and hon- 
ors that have come to Maria. She is grateful for 
every recognition and feels that the wide demand 
for her pottery indicates a growing appreciation 
for Indian culture and art. 

Maria has a happy, jovial disposition. She is 
friendly and approachable; her honors have not 
made her proud. Although she has become 
wealthy and has brought prosperity to many peo- 
ple in her pueblo, she lives simply. She takes an 
active part in the affairs of her pueblo, of which 
her husband was governor at one time. 

Maria is a loyal American citizen of which our 
nation may well be proud. As a self-made artist 
and master craftsman, Maria Martinez ranks 
among the greatest in our country. I went away 
feeling honored for the privilege of talking to 
her and with a new admiration for our American 
Indians. 















LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT IV: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OTHERS (Continued) 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 





Tim Harden 


In the teachings of Jesus everything in life 
must be subordinated to the demands of the 
Kingdom. If family life interferes with one’s 
preparation for the coming Kingdom, then it 
must be sacrificed. We must be prepared to give 
up mother and father, wife or husband, sister and 
brother, or children, for the sake of the Kingdom. 
These are hard teachings, and call for radical 
obedience, but they are central in Jesus’ teachings 
(Matthew 10: 34-39; Luke 12: 51-53; 14: 26-27). 

The early church believed that the end of life 
as we know it was very near. But the end is not 
so near as it seemed then. Almost two thousand 
years have gone by since the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, and the end is not here yet. This expecta- 
tion of the early church was the result of an in- 
sight so vivid that it made the event seem close 
at hand. (See Matthew 24:36; Mark 13:32.) 

The church has had to learn to take a longer 
view of life. Since the end may not come for some 
time, we must consider the social consequences of 
our behavior. We have certain responsibilities to 
those who are depending upon us that cannot be 
disregarded because of the emergency of the com- 
ing Kingdom. Even within the New Testament 
period, we find the church moving clearly in this 
direction, for in 1 Timothy 5:8 we read: “If any 
one does not provide for his relatives, and es- 
pecially for his own family, he has disowned the 
faith and is worse than an unbeliever.” 


JESUS recognized the importance of the family. 
But he subordinated it to the Kingdom. We 
should still subordinate everything else to our 
preparation for the Kingdom, but we also have 
to give consideration to some of the ongoing 
phases of life. 

When we do this and look again at Jesus’ teach- 
ings, we find our main help in his view of the 
importance and permanence of marriage. 

The Gospel record of Jesus’ teachings about 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


August 4: 
Integrity of the Home 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


marriage and divorce is plain but has many com- 
plications. The record indicates only that he 
thought of marriage as a permanent union be- 
tween two persons (Mark 10:8-9; Matthew 19: 5- 
6)—a union accomplished by God, not by man. 

Protestants traditionally have rejected the sac- 
ramental conception of marriage in its outward 
form. The chief problem with the sacramental 
view is the difficulty of determining just when 
the divine action takes place. Certainly the per- 
formance of the correct ritual does not guarantee 
a real spiritual union between two persons, for 
if it did, then the uniting action of God would 
be under the control of some earthly church. The 
truth of the matter is, we just don’t know when a 
formal marriage becomes a true one. God knows, 
and Protestants believe, that true marriages are 
never broken. We are very reluctant to say with 
finality that such-and-such is a true marriage. 

We Protestants therefore think that the civil 
laws of a country should regulate the outward 
marriage regulations, but not the inward grace of 
God. Yet we believe in the sacredness of the true 
marriage relationship and believe strongly that 
marriages ought to be made in the atmosphere 
of the church to impress upon the partners the 
seriousness and sacredness of true marriage. 


Our attitude toward divorce is determined by 
our attitude toward marriage. We do not believe 
in divorce, yet we allow it as the best solution to 
mistaken marriages which were not true spiritual 
unions in the first place. When we have in mind 
only those marriages which are truly unions, as 
Jesus did when he spoke forbidding divorce, then 
we do not allow it either. 

There are excellent reasons for this view. The 
one essential for a good family is a true marriage. 
Families growing up under united parents are 
the only hope of a stable society. Broken homes 
are not caused so much by divorce as they are 
by being built on a faulty foundation. False mar- 
riage undermines the integrity of the home more 
often than divorce. 





Adult Bible Course 





















August IL1: 
The Joy 


of Service 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ALL of man’s ethical responsibilities can be 
summarized as a strict and radical obedience to 
God’s will. This is the only primary considera- 
tion in the ethical life, as Jesus taught about it. 
We are to serve God without limit; this is our 
true purpose in life. Jesus taught this very effec- 
tively in this way: 

“Will any one of you, who has a servant plow- 
ing or keeping sheep, say to him when he has 
come in from the field, ‘Come at once and sit 
down at table’? Will he not rather say to him, 
‘Prepare supper for me, and gird yourself and 
serve me, till I eat and drink; and afterward you 
shall eat and drink’? Does he thank the servant 
because he did what was commanded? So you 
also, when you have done all that is commanded 
you, say, ‘We are unworthy servants; we have 
only done what was our duty’” (Luke 17:7-10). 

The life of the true disciple of Jesus was to be 
one of undivided loyalty to God. “No one can 
serve two masters...” (Matthew 6:24). 

This is the only justification for the ethical 
commandments of Jesus. Whatever he commands 
is commanded because God demands it, not be- 
cause it is useful, or helpful in community life, 
or necessary in a stable society. The purpose of 
life is to serve God joyfully, unreservedly, and 
unquestioningly. This is the heart of the Jewish 
understanding of ethics. 


SERVICE to man is an important by-product of 
this whole-hearted obedience to the will of God. 
God commands us to serve our fellow man, so 
we do it. The primary motive for service to others 
is thus our desire to obey the will of God. Our 
love for others is rooted in our love for God and 
cannot be separated from it; if it is separated 
from it, it does not live long. 

In the teachings of Jesus we are not told to 
serve God and man, as if God and man were 
rivals for our service. Whoever struggles with the 
problem of how much time to give to the service 
of God and how much to the service of fellow 
man misunderstands Jesus’ teachings at this point. 
He would never have let the problem arise. 

The right relationship would be expressed 
something like this: we are to serve God only, 
with all our heart and mind and strength, and 
out of this comes our service to man. In serving 








man we actually serve God. Our loyalty is not 
divided when we understand Jesus’ teachings. 
Man is not the real object of a Christian’s service, 
God is. But man will be served (almost incident- 
ally) in our service to God. This is Jesus’ teaching 
concerning our ethical obligations to our fellow 
man. 

The joy of such service is the pure joy of serv- 
ing God. There is no higher joy. This is what the 
description of the Last Judgment (Matthew 25: 
31-46) is all about. Inasmuch as we serve the 
least of his brethren, we serve him. It is not that 
he considers service to them as done to him, in a 
kind of substitutionary manner; he means that 
the finest kind of service to him is service to fel- 
low man and his needs. 

One of the loftiest teachings of Jesus is at 
the conclusion to the parable of the good Samar- 
itan (Luke 10:29-37). The parable itself only 
defines a neighbor, in response to a question put 
to Jesus. It had long been taught in Judaism 
that a good Jew ought to love his neighbor as 
himself (Leviticus 19:18). Of the three possibili- 
ties in the parable, only the Samaritan proved 
himself to be a neighbor to him that fell among 
the thieves. Then Jesus adds his positive injunc- 
tion, “Go and do likewise” (verse 37). To love 
your neighbor (one who helps you) is one thing; 
to be a neighbor to all who need help is quite 
another! 


THE teachings about service are quite radical. We 
are to take the lowest positions in society, that 
we might serve best. This is the underlying 
theme of the sayings: “the last shall be first” and 
“whoever would be great among you must be 
your servant, and whoever would be first among 
you must be slave of all” (Mark 10:43-44). 

The basic question for the Christian, in under- 
standing his relationship to God and his fellow 
man, can be put like this: “For which is the 
greater, one who sits at table, or one who serves?” 
(Luke 22:27). The clear implication here is that 
to serve is greater than to be served, and thus 
the Christian understanding is the exact reversal 
of the standards of the world. 

This service itself is subject to corruption. We 
can get so that we serve others in order to enjoy 
the praise of fellow Christians who see and ad- 
mire our service. The correction to this is found 
in the admonitions of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Since all service to man is really 
service to God, it is basically religious and can 
be described as “piety.” Jesus warns us: “Be- 
ware of practicing your piety before men in order 
to be seen by them; for then you will have no 
reward from your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 6:1). You have no reward, simply be- 
cause it is no longer piety, but selfishness. “Thus, 
when you give alms, .. . do not let your left hand 
know what your right hand is doing, so that your 
alms may be in secret .. .” (Matthew 6: 2-4). 


1] 









August 18: 
Concern 
for the Poor 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Jesus was not coricerned with what we call 
“social” problems. He spoke to individuals about 
their relation to God and their relation to other 
individuals. He was not concerned with the polit- 
ical problems of the state, or with community 
problems, or the economic theories behind com- 
mercial life. When Jesus taught ethical command- 
ments, they were “man-to-man” commandments, 
like: “Whatever you wish that men would do to 
you, do so to them” (Matthew 7:12; Luke 6:31). 
He did not directly enter into the more complex 
problems of man’s relation to the Roman Empire, 
or to the Jewish community, or to the economic 
order of the times. 

An exception to this might be found in his 
teaching about “Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s ...” (Matthew 22:21; Mark 12:17; 
Luke 20:25). If this is a social teaching, it teaches 
the citizen’s duty to support his state and raises 
severe problems about the right of a Christian to 
participate in a revolution. Is the American Revo- 
lution really founded on a violation of Jesus’ 
commandments? More likely we should under- 
stand this saying as meaning that pagan and 
idolatrous coins should be returned to a pagan 
and idolatrous ruler. If this is the meaning, 
our attempt to find some attention paid to social 
questions turns out to be futile. 


Because of this “man-to-man” pattern in the 
ethical teachings of Jesus, we do not find any 
serious attention paid to the social problem of 
poverty. Jesus seems simply to have accepted 
poverty as a present fact and to have concen- 
trated on helping those in need rather than in 
trying to abolish the underlying causes of poverty. 

It would not be correct to say that Jesus ap- 
proved of poverty just because he doesn’t deal 
with it in a modern social sense. His teachings 
about material possessions are the by-product 
of his view of the will of God for man in just the 
same way that his teachings of marriage and di- 
vorce reflect the plan and purposes of God rather 
than the social setting in which families live. 

In last week’s lesson it was pointed out that 
the ethical commandments of Jesus are derived 
from the basic principle of radical obedience to 
the will of God. Just as this controls all of Jesus’ 
teachings about service to fellow man so it also 
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explains his teachings about caring for the poor. 

What are these teachings? Simply that we 
should give alms. Those who have should share 
with those who have not. 


It is difficult for us to understand almsgiving as 
it was understood in ancient times. Among the 
Jews it was a well-developed practice. Its ethical 
basis was found in the commandments of God 
in the Old Testament, both for Judaism and for 
Jesus. God has commanded us to give alms to 
the poor, and thus the question was settled. “The 
poor will never cease out of the land; therefore 
I command you, You shall open wide your hand 
to your brother, to the needy and to the poor, 
in the land” (Deuteronomy 15:11). 

The teachings of Jesus agree fully with the 
spirit of his times. He does not mention alms- 
giving very often, but when he does the meaning 
is very clear. He gives instructions about how 
to give alms (Matthew 6:1-4), and directly com- 
mands us to “Give to him who begs from you, 
and do not refuse him who would borrow from 
you” (Matthew 5:42). 

This almsgiving had a religious value to the 
giver, and this was the main reason for giving. 
We are to give because God commands it, rather 
than because the poor need it. It is God who 
looks after the poor, not man. Man, in obeying 
God, helps the poor. The charitable act is the 
result of obedience to God’s will. No matter how 
much the poor person is materially aided, there- 
fore, the giver, in obeying God, has done the 
better thing, and will receive the better reward. 
Almsgiving thus came to be thought of as a spe- 
cial “good work,” with power to compensate for 
one’s sins. (Compare 1 Peter 4: 8-9.) 


Topay in place of indiscriminate, personal alms- 
giving, we tend now to substitute some plan for 
organized relief of the poor. Most governments 
feel a responsibility for this, and most churches 
supplement the work of the government with 
agencies of their own. In addition, there are many 
private organizations dedicated to the needs of 
the poor. Any money we feel able to give to the 
poor is now usually channeled through some or- 
ganization. The organization is able to give full- 
time rehabilitation of the poor and to work sys- 
tematically for conditions that may eventually 
eliminate poverty entirely. At least we hope to 
reduce materially the extent of it and the suffer- 
ings caused by it. 

The modern way is good. It is a kind of refined 
almsgiving that avoids some of the evils of the 
older system. But it is not without its faults, too. 
It tends to be too impersonal and allows most 
people to live comfortable lives without coming 
into firsthand contact with cases of real need, 
and this is bad. It is too easy to get callous and 
to lose our sensitiveness to the sufferings caused 
by poverty. 


Adult Bible Course 








August 25: 
The Use and 
Abuse of Wealth 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE same principle which governs the attitude 
of Jesus toward the poor determines his attitude 
toward the wealthy. He is not concerned with the 
abstract problem of wealth itself, and therefore 
never directly deals with it. He is concerned with 
the souls of wealthy men, and what he says to 
them is spoken to them as individuals. There is 
no theoretical discussion either of wealth or of 
poverty in the teachings of Jesus. 

The underlying principle is obedience to the 
will of God. Since God does not command us to 
be either rich or poor, our economic position in 
life is no real mark of our relationship with God. 
The poor are not automatically good, nor are the 
rich necessarily wicked. 

In the story of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 
16: 19-25), note that it is the richness of the rich 
man that is emphasized, and the poorness of 
Lazarus. Nothing is said about the wickedness of 
the rich man or of the goodness of Lazarus. In 
the next life their fortunes are reversed, and 
when the rich man complains, the explanation 
offered is not that he is being punished for his 
sins, but that he in his lifetime had already re- 
ceived his good things, whereas poor Lazarus 
had only received evil things (verse 25). 

What Jesus said about wealth comes out of 
what he taught about the necessity of obeying 
God’s will. This obedience is a strict one, calling 
for complete dedication. We must serve God only, 
and nothing else. We must have a single eye, un- 
divided attention, and unreserved loyalty. 


THE question of wealth is therefore not a ques- 
tion of whether it’s better to be rich or to be poor. 
At the heart of the problem is the question of 
dedication. Are we completely dedicated to the 
service of God, or are we selfishly laboring to 
accumulate possessions? If we work for ourselves, 
we are not working for God. It is not riches that 
are evil but selfishness, or the dedication of our- 
selves to the service of any other cause than that 
of God. If in the service of God we become 
wealthy, then our responsibilities are tremend- 
ously increased, and our temptations much more 
dangerous. This is why it is hard for a rich man 
to get into the Kingdom (Matthew 19:24; Mark 
10:25; Luke 18:25). 

This can be seen illustrated in many of the 


teachings of Jesus. In the parable of the talents 
(Matthew 25:14-30) the main point is one of 
service to the master. The servant that was con- 
demned was the one who was concerned for him- 
self; the ones that were rewarded were praised 
for their faithful service to their master. 

In the parable of the dishonest steward (Luke 
16:1-9) Jesus was saying that if we would take 
as much thought to serve our God as this wicked 
fellow did to serve his own personal interests, 
then we need have no fears for the future. 

The parable of the rich fool (Luke 12:16-21) 
teaches us not to lay up treasure for ourselves 
but to be “rich toward God” (verse 21). It is a 
story that is a commentary on the famous teach- 
ing of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, “Do 
not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, ... 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, .. .” 
(Matthew 6:19-21). 


UNDERSTANDING this principle makes it possible 
to understand why Jesus demanded that the rich 
young man give up all his possessions (Luke 
18:18-30; Mark 10:17-31), and yet declared to 
Zacchaeus that salvation had come to him when 
he pledged to give up half of his wealth (Luke 
19:1-10). If our possessions really possess us, 
then we have to give them all up in order to 
serve God with undivided loyalty. If they do not, 
then the case is different. But each of us needs to 
be rigidly honest with himself, for it is easy 
indeed to believe that we are not acting selfishly, 
when we really are. 

Wesley pointed out, very wisely, that a truly 
consecrated Christian was likely to prosper in 
his work and thus begin to accumulate money. 
He felt this to be a particular danger of the Chris- 
tian life. He therefore urged his Methodists to 
deal with the situation in a realistic manner: his 
economic rule was: “Earn all you can, save all 
can, and give all you can.” It is not only “the fool 
and his money” which are soon parted; Jesus and 
Wesley would both say that this applies to Chris- 
tians too. 

An excellent saying of Jesus on the proper use 
of wealth is reported in an ancient gospel that 
now survives only in fragments. When the rich 
young man came to Jesus and learned that he 
had to sell all his possessions and give to the poor, 
he “began to scratch his head, for it did not 
please him. And the Lord said to him, ‘How can 
you say, I have fulfilled the law and the prophets, 
when it is written in the law: You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself; and lo, many of your 
brothers, sons of Abraham, are clothed in filth, 
dying of hunger, and your house is full of many 
good things, none of which goes out to them?’ 
And he turned and said to Simon, his disciple, 
who was sitting by him, “Simon, son of Jonah, 
it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’ ” 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life, 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Ruth 2: 8-13; 4:13, 17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Because The International Lesson Annual, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Adult Student concern 
themselves almost entirely with the application 
of the lesson to life, we shall assess the contribu- 
tion of the author of Ruth against the historical 
background of developing Judaism in the Persian 
period. If you feel the need of additional help, 
consult the comments on Ruth in The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 2, or a book like Goodspeed’s 
The Story of the Bible. The study of Daily Bible 
Lessons should also prove helpful. (See the box 
on page 28.) 

Be sure to devote at least a third of the time 
in class to a discussion of the story of Ruth and 
its significance in the development of Judaism. 
This approach to the problem of today’s lesson 
will help to cushion the impact of your blow 
against ugly prejudice. As a general rule, people 
find it easier to pierce the sham and irrationality 
of a neighbor’s prejudice than their own. To be 
sure, before leaving today’s lesson, you will want 
to emphasize the magnitude and folly of an anti- 
foreigner attitude. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Foreigners in ancient Palestine 
II. Foreigners in modern America 
III. Fair treatment of foreigners 
IV. Christian treatment of foreigners 
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(Continued ) 


August 4: 
Ruth: The Foreigner 
in the Midst 


To BEGIN 


Lest the class get bogged down in technicali- 
ties, define what you mean by “foreigner” at the 
very outset. A good definition appears in Adult 
Student. “By ‘foreigner,’ ” this writer explains, “I 
mean anyone who is considered an outsider from 
your group by reason of color, customs, national 
or religious background.” This definition has the 
merit of calling attention to the fact it takes at 
least two people to make one foreigner: (1) the 
person who is different, and (2) the person who 
treats this difference as a legitimate ground for 
exclusion. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Foreigners in ancient Palestine 


Within a few decades after the return of the 
Jewish exiles from their captivity in Babylon, 
they launched a program of reconstruction. The 
guiding spirits of this movement grounded their 
program in the ancestral faith, of which the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem served as the outward and 
visible sign. However, despite the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the leaders of this drive, it failed to 
elicit general approval. 

Hardly a half century passed before secularism 
once again reared its ugly head. Not only did 
the rank and file of Jewry withhold their tithes, 
permit the desecration of the Temple by for- 
eigners, and challenge the regularly constituted 
ecclesiastical authorities; they broke the Sabbath, 
left off almsgiving, and forsook the unfortunate. 

When Ezra, a prominent Jew of the community 
in Babylonian exile, returned home to Palestine, 
what he found appalled him. His analysis of the 
situation attributed the lion’s share of the blame 
for the wholesale corruption of Jewry to the mul- 
tiplication of mixed marriages. Jewish husbands 
and wives, he discovered, instead of leading their 
non-Jewish mates into Judaism, were being led 
by them into secularism and idolatry. 

Ezra responded to this situation with a far- 
reaching and drastic proposal. Convinced that 
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Ruth and Naomi 


many had openly defied the earlier ban on mixed 
marriages, he ordered the dissolution of all such 
marriages. In as shocking a command as you can 
find in Holy Writ, Ezra demands that all Jewish 
males divorce their foreign wives (see Ezra 10: 
10-11). Following a long list of names, the Book 
of Ezra closes with the happy observation: “All 
these had married foreign women, and they put 
them away with their children” (10:44). 

The Book of Ruth, whose author’s literary skill 
matched his humanitarian vision, counters Ezra’s 
attitude with a plea for the sympathetic treat- 
ment of foreigners. This book has its setting in 
the much earlier period of the judges, the rulers 
of Israel between the time of Moses and the reign 
of Saul. 

The familiarity of the story is exceeded only 
by its beauty. In the wake of a famine in Bethle- 
hem, an Israelite family, Elimelech, Naomi, and 
their two sons, journey into the land of Moab. 
While living there the father dies; and later the 
two sons, who had married Moabite women, also 
die. After the death of her husband and sons, 
Naomi decides to return to Bethlehem, and Ruth, 
one of her daughters-in-law, insists on accom- 
panying her. In her new homeland Ruth meets 
Boaz and later becomes his wife. Their son, Obed, 
begets Jesse, the father of David. 

Fully to appreciate this story, we must recall 
the esteem in which the Israelites held David. 
He was the apple of the nation’s eye, her model 
king. The author of Ruth exploits David’s popu- 
larity for the purpose of countering the opposi- 
tion to marriage between Jews and foreigners. 

If you ask why the author makes a Moabitess 
the heroine of his story, it is probably for the 
Same reason Jesus makes a Samaritan the hero 
of his famous parable—to cite the goodness of a 
member of a hated people as a means of en- 
couraging a proper respect for foreigners. It is 
as though the author were asking his contem- 


poraries: If David had foreign blood in him, who 
are you to pass laws to keep it out of you? 


II. Foreigners in modern America 


Life in America has undergone numerous 
changes in its short history. Many of these 
changes, some good and others not so good, can 
be traced to the impact of foreigners on our 
mode of life. 

Professional politicians do not have to be re- 
minded of the strength of the “foreign” vote; 
they have felt its power. No candidate for mayor 
could possibly win an election in New York City, 
it has been said, if he had to depend on the vote 
of citizens with three generations of “pure Amer- 
ican stock.” That city can, without much stretch 
of the imagination, be called the melting pot of 
races, languages, and cultures of mankind. 

If now we think of all the minority groups 
commonly regarded as “foreigners,” the unique- 
ness of the situation in New York City must be 
viewed as one of degree. Indeed, can you think 
of even a small village in our country in which 
some person, because of color or culture, na- 
tional origin or religious sympathy, does not re- 
ceive the “queer” or “not our kind of people” 
treatment? 

Some Americans resented the admission to our 
country of Hungarian refugees. The opponents 
of this policy gave various reasons in defense of 
their position. They listed the fear of economic 
competition, the threat of overpopulation, the 
danger of alien influences on our way of life, ete. 
While most of these people would hardly go so 
far as to suggest the adoption of Ezra’s policy as 
a means of combating foreign influences, many of 
them do favor the erection of strong fences be- 
tween us and foreigners. Some people who like 
to boast of their freedom from prejudice second 
the efforts, even if subconsciously, of such fence- 
builders. 














III. Fair treatment of foreigners 


Wesley Quarterly emphasizes two points of 
special importance for the consideration of this 
whole problem: (1) Traceable history betrays no 
knowledge of any people wholly immune to for- 
eign influences. (2) Contacts with foreigners will 
increase in number and significance during the 
coming years. If the first of these suggests the 
possibility of finding in our past some help in 
preparing for the future, the second accents the 
need for immediate search for such help. 

Inasmuch as many Americans do not regard 
themselves as Christians, we may consider this 
question of what to do from two quite different 
levels. By “fair” treatment, I mean simply what 
a “foreigner” ought to be able to expect from 
any decent human being. 

Foreigners are sometimes said to belong to an 
“inferior” race, class, or group. Unfortunately, 
most such charges never get beyond the level of 
bold declaration. Surely fairness would seem to 
require of all such charges at least two things: 
(1) the specification of the particular area of in- 
feriority; (2) the submission of the charge to a 
competent jury for decision. 

So far, most such charges have been unable to 
clear this second hurdle. People do not differ in 
general potentialities and native capacities as 
races and groups, psychologists and sociologists 
and anthropologists tell us, but as individuals. 
One of our leading social scientists describes the 
notion of a racial and/or national personality as 
the most dangerous myth of our age. Be this as 
it may, no fair person will make any such claim 
without the support of hard facts. 

The question of the why can be just as im- 
portant as the what. Specialists in the study of 
crime and juvenile delinquency have discovered 
that people with antisocial tendencies seldom find 
social health in a disorganized society. 

Just as we must take under consideration the 
fact of guilt or innocence in our efforts to bring 
the offender to justice, so we must take under 
consideration the nature of his environment in 
our efforts to win him to useful citizenship. If 
we would understand the criminal, we must 
know the factors of his environment as well as 
the facts of his status in the eyes of the law. 
Sometimes criminals are what they are because 
they are where they are. 

Certain minority groups in America commit 
a disproportionately large number of crimes, raise 
more children out of wedlock, endure a low 
standard of living, and perform menial tasks. 

Do we ever bother to look for the extenuating 
circumstances in such cases? Do we explore the 
social causes of the reasons why these groups 
perpetuate their hold on these unique distinc- 
tions? If not, can we honestly claim to be fair? 

Quite obviously, we Christians cannot be con- 
tent just to be “fair”—nor even “good”—and no 
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more. Since both Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly devote most of their space to the dis- 
cussion of Christian treatment of foreigners in 
our midst, we need do little more here than sum- 
marize their suggestions. 


IV. Christian treatment of foreigners 


Think about John 3:16. What would hap- 
pen if we really took seriously the view that sees 
every man as the object of God’s love and a 
reason for Christ’s death? Can we exclude such 
a person from our fellowship without inflicting 
pain on the heart of God? 

We have become experts in the analysis of our 
pride and prejudice: We count them two by two 
and justify them one by one. However, as a rule, 
our analysis does not go back far enough. 
Usually, if it goes back as far as the days of Lin- 
coln and Lee, it does not go very far back of 
them. Only very seldom does it go far enough 
back, i.e., to the time when God created—not the 
“American” man, not the “white” man, not the 
“privileged” man—but simply man, in his own 
image! 

If we carried our analysis back to this point, 
pretty soon we would find ourselves driven to 
see, with Francis of Assisi, that “a man’s worth 
is what he is in the sight of God, no more, no 
less.” 

The tragedy of modern life roots in the fact 
man’s world is so full of strangers and so devoid 
of friends. Few of us, I dare say, have consciously 
cultivated snobbery. We do not deliberately avoid 
contacts with people who differ from us. But 
neither do we deliberately seek their company. 
We do not imitate our Lord’s practice of combing 
life’s byways in search of people in need of our 
friendship. 

The best way to get rid of an enemy is to turn 
him into a friend. Might we not say the same of 
the foreigner? Regardless of the outcome, can 
the Christian aim at any lesser goal? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does the Book of Ruth have its setting 
in the period of the judges?° 

2. What do you think of Ezra’s solution to the 
problem of religious decline? 

3. What facts, begging the question of exten- 
uating circumstances, tend to justfy the preju- 
dice against certain minority groups? 

4. What factors help explain such facts? 

5. How does the Christian faith clarify our re- 
sponsibility to foreigners? 


In CLOSING 


After an expression of thanksgiving for the 
fact that Jesus, a Jew, has accepted us Gentiles 
into his Kingdom, close your prayer with a plea 
for the grace to be as charitable in the treatment 
of other foreigners as Jesus has been in the 
treatment of us foreigners. 
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By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” . 


Purpose.—The Valiant Servant of God we 
study this week illustrates a fundamental rule: 
The depth of our religious experience is clearly 
shown in the quality of our relationships with 
others. The purpose of today’s study is to face, 
as Christians, our duties to the stranger in our 
midst. He may be different from us in color, 
customs, national or religious background, but 
he is far more like us than he is different. 

Try to develop a period in which prayer and 
thoughtfulness will dominate the hour rather 
than argumentation and debate. 

Preparation.—Read the entire Book of Ruth. In 
addition, study Acts 2 and 10, the account of 
Pentecost and the experience of Peter with 
Cornelius. These two chapters in Acts will indi- 
cate the attitude of the early Christians to per- 
sons of other countries and races. Study of a 
good commentary will be helpful. 

Assign the following reports to members of the 
class: 

1. One report should summarize the whole 
story of Ruth and Boaz, giving particular atten- 
tion to Ruth’s sacrifice in staying with her 
mother-in-law. The beautiful promise of Ruth to 
Naomi (1:16) should again be brought to the at- 
tention of the class. 

2. The second report should be a recounting 
of Peter’s experience in Acts 10. This can link 
questions raised in Ruth to the New Testament. 

3. Name a panel of three and a moderator to 
consider the following questions: 

A. What is the significance, so far as attitudes 
to strangers are concerned, of Ruth’s staying with 
Naomi? 

B. Ruth appears to represent a protest against 
Nehemiah and Ezra who required that Jews who 
had married foreign wives should put them away. 
Does the presence of the Book of Ruth in the 
Bible indicate perhaps that narrow racial views 
gradually had come to be understood as con- 
trary to God’s will? Why had this view developed 
so slowly? 

C. In what way does Peter’s experience with 
Cornelius parallel the relationship of Ruth to 
earlier Old Testament teachings? 

D. On January 18, three Stratofortresses re- 
turnd to America after flying nearly 25,000 miles 





Dr. WICKE is associate director of the Section of Secondary 
and Higher Education, Division of Educational Institu- 
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in 45 hours. What, if any, relationship does this 
fact, so characteristic of our day, suggest about 
our world and our relations with one another? 
Will contacts with people of other traditions in- 
crease or decrease in the future? What does this 
mean for Americans? 

E. How is the presence of widespread racial 
misunderstanding and disharmony explained? Is 
it the result of economic fear, as suggested in 
Adult Student? Is it one result of ignorance? Is 
it a regional matter primarily? 

The class session.—After the reports have been 
made and the panel has discussed such problems 
as those listed above, ask the moderator to pose 
the following questions for all to discuss: 

In an area split by racial tension, as may now 
be found in either North or South, what would 
Jesus be doing were he to reappear in the flesh? 
What can each of us be doing? 

Allow plenty of time for ideas, but keep the 
discussion on the track. It will be extremely easy 
to fall into sharp debate during the class hour. 
The aim should be from the start to get as many 
of the class as possible to participate, but also 
to stay close to the Bible passages. If these are 
understood and appreciated, each person will 
have food enough for thought. 

In closing.—Next Sunday’s lesson brings us the 
story of Hannah and Samuel and raises another 
important question regarding our relationships 
and responsibilities to those about us. Here are 
other “Valiant Servants of God.” Encourage early 
and careful study of the lesson. 

Close the hour by using the lesson prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* At fifteen, Carl Gobrecht traveled alone from 
Hanover, Germany, to the United States. He 
found that postwar economic upheavals (1921) 
left many persons jobless. Young Carl worked 
briefly for Wisconsin farmers, saved his money, 
and made the reckless plunge of renting a few 
acres. 

Today, the ex-alien owns and operates 360 
acres of Wisconsin farm land. He was named the 
outstanding farmer of his area in 1948. A pioneer 
in soil conservation work, he is now president of 
the Mound Branch Watershed Association. Neigh- 
bors confess that they now find it hard to remem- 
ber that they once regarded him as simply “one 
of the Kaiser’s young Huns.” Through his example 





Mr.*Garrison is president of McKendree College, Leba- 
non, Illinois. 
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and influence, farmers of the region are making 
progress in overcoming soil erosion. 


’ William Lloyd Garrison won his place in his- 
tory by championship of a displaced people— 
Negro slaves removed from their native continent 
and resettled here by force. Much that he said 
in their cause applies with equal power to every 
instance of oppression. 

“Wherever there is a human being,” he de- 
clared, “I see God-given rights inherent in that 
being, whatever may be the sex or complexion.” 


* Ruth came to the Jews as an outsider, a 
stranger. In later centuries, the Hebrews them- 
selves became the most driven and persecuted 
people of the Western world. Largely confined 
to ghettos in the cities of medieval Europe, they 
found freedom in the new democratic states that 
have arisen in modern times. 

But dictators have often turned upon them—as 
well as upon other minority groups. In addition 
to the hordes whom he slaughtered in concentra- 
tion camps, Hitler drove vast numbers of Jews 
from Germany. An estimated 700,000 settled in 
South America. 

Many were penniless, friendless. After twenty 
years, most have become useful and effective citi- 
zens of their adopted lands. There are large Jew- 
ish colonies in many cities. Quito, Ecuador, had 
only one family of Jews in 1930. Today its 1200 
persons of the ancient faith of Israel worship in 
a $60,000 synagogue. Wherever the Jews have 
been driven, they remain true to their religious 
beliefs and make the erection of a house of wor- 
ship their first community enterprise. 


+ In many of his letters, Paul emphasizes the 
fact that Gentiles are actually “outsiders” 
brought into Christianity by God’s grace. That 
is, we who follow Christ are “foreigners in the 
midst.” For an especially vivid treatment of this 
matter, read and ponder Ephesians 2:11-22. 
There the Apostle shows that Christians have 
inherited from the Jews the foundations on which 
we have erected our structures of faith and prac- 
tice. 


~ Dalip Singh Saund is a native of India. His 
very name gives a strong clue to his land of 
origin. But it conveys no hint of his status as a 
member of the Congress of the United States. 

Running on the Democratic ticket, the man 
who came from the other side of the world was 
elected to the House of Representatives in last 
November’s contest. He will represent voters in 
the famous Imperial Valley, where it has been 
customary to use immigrants as laborers rather 
than electing them to high office. 

Some news commentators rather jubilantly 
seized on Mr. Saund’s election. To the nondemo- 
cratic nations, they said, this will be a proof that 
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democracy really works in the United States. 

Most thoughtful folk are less exultant. After 
all, why should it be so remarkable that Ameri- 
can voters should give office to a man born on 
another continent? Trace ancestry just a few 
generations, and we will quickly recognize that 
there are no genuine “natives” in most U. S. 
communities. Except for the American Indians, 
we’re all immigrants. ° 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Ruth 2:8-13; 4:13, 
17 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


The Book of Ruth is one of the most beautiful 
short stories in literature. Its chief character, 
who gives the book its name, is a Moabite young 
woman. Just where she lived we do not know, 
but the whole area of Moab has been carefully 
explored by the archaeologist, Nelson Glueck. 
The record of his work appears in a four-volume 
publication entitled Explorations in Eastern Pal- 
estine, beautifully and richly illustrated, and 
covering the archaeological explorations in East- 
ern Palestine from 1933 to 1951. 

There was an intensive occupation of this area 
during the two phases of the Iron Age toward 
which it would seem our story points, although 
the biblical Book of Ruth probably dates from 
the fifth century B.c. It is the informed judgment 
of Nelson Glueck that “the pattern of the rise 
and fall of civilizations in Transjordan and the 
Jordan Valley has repeated itself down to the 
present. The changes of fortune in historic times 
are to be attributed not to major fluctuations in 
climate, but almost entirely to both the creativity 
and frailties of human nature.” (Explorations 
in Eastern Palestine, IV; out of print.) 

Until recent times what was known about the 
Moab of the Old Testament era apart from the 
Bible was the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, 
on the famous Moabite stone. This inscription, 
which throws light upon Hebrew history and lan- 
guage, is beautifully preserved at the Louvre in 
Paris. 

The question with which the Book of Ruth is 
concerned, and to the answer of which it con- 
tributes, is this: Is there a place in Judaism for 
a Moabite woman who has become a worshiper 
of Yahweh, Israel’s God? The student of this 
lesson should read again the four chapters of 
the Book of Ruth. There he will find the familiar 
story of the Moabite woman who was destined 
to become the ancestress of King David. 





Dr. LESLIE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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Hannah: Keeping Faith With God 


=———The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 1:9-11, 20-28. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation with a close study of 
the opening chapter of First Samuel. Read the 
comments on this passage in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary or The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
2, preferably the latter. These sources should 
enable you to supplement the suggested outline 
in any of several directions. Possibly you will 
want to prepare your own outline. If you do, feel 
free to do so. 

Wesley Quarterly contains a wealth of illus- 
trative material on the biblical narrative. The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual contains additional 
illustrations. Adult Student treats Hannah’s ex- 
ercise of her parental responsibility as the spring- 
board for a discussion of the influence of the 
wholesome home. These sources, together with 
Daily Bible Lessons, should provide you with 
ample material for the preparation of a helpful 
lesson on the meaning of Hannah’s life for us. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The prayer of a jealous woman 
II. The example of a wise mother 
A. Hannah’s dedication to the preparation 
of Samuel for a life of service 
B. Samuel’s dedication to the service of God 
C. The transfer of responsibility for Samuel’s 
development 
III. Products of God-centered homes 
IV. The concerned religious community 


To BEGIN 


Inasmuch as immortality constituted no part 
of the belief of the ancient Israelite, patriarchs 
could anticipate nothing better than the perpet- 
uation of his name and influence through his 
children. So there arose the custom which per- 
mitted the husband married to a barren wife to 
contract another marriage in his effort to erase 
the stigma of childlessness. 


The text permits the explanation of Elkanah’s 
marriage to Peninnah on the basis of this prac- 
tice. Just as the opening words of 1 Samuel 1:5 
ground his marriage to Hannah in love, they hint 
at the possibility of his marriage to Peninnah 
for no more romantic reason than to bear chil- 
dren. 

Be this as it may, neither woman wholly en- 
joyed her status. Just as Peninnah’s child-bear- 
ing ability did not wholly atone for her husband’s 
lack of love for her, so Hannah’s preferred status 
in Elkanah’s eyes did not mitigate her concern 
over her inability to bear children. 

Nor did they fail to give expression to their 
envy. Determined to bypass no opportunity for 
the embarrassment of Hannah, Peninnah even 
taunted her on the occasion of the family’s an- 
nual pilgrimage to the shrine at Shiloh. “And 
her [Hannah’s] rival used to provoke her sorely,” 
we read in 1 Samuel 1:6, “to irritate her, because 
the Lorp had closed her womb.” 


How To PROCEED 
1. The prayer of a jealous woman 


The subsequent events of Hannah’s life have 
prompted the widespread disregard of the mo- 
tivation of her prayer for a son. But the careful 
reader can hardly overlook the fact of her jeal- 
ousy. He can scarcely interpret Hannah’s cry as 
the tearful outburst of an unrequited motherly 
instinct. For Hannah longed, more than any- 
thing else, to undercut the ground of her rival’s 
claim. 

Hannah’s desire for recognition as the rightful 
object of her husband’s primary concern sur- 
passed even her desire for a son. She longed for 
a son not because of what she might be able to 
do for him, but because of what he might be able 
to do for her. “She was just a wee bit like the 
man who... ,” Roy L. Smith says in his com- 
ments in The International Lesson Annual, 
“offers to tithe if God will only help him extricate 
himself from his financial embarrassment.” 


II. The example of a wise mother 


Unlike so many of the prayers in which men 
confront God with specific requests, Hannah gets 
everything for which she bargains and on sched- 
ule. She promises to give her son, provided the 
Lord answers her prayer, into God’s service all 
the days of his life. She returns to her husband, 
conceives a child, and in due season, gives birth 
to a son (1 Samuel 1:11-20), to whom she gives 
the name of Samuel. At this juncture, the char- 
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acter of Hannah takes a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. Unlike so many people who make rash 
promises in the heat of embittered emotion, she 
keeps her vow to God. Moreover, the keeping of 
that vow works a transformation, as we shall see, 
in Hannah’s whole outlook on life. 

A. Hannah’s dedication to the preparation of 
Samuel for a life of service—After the appear- 
ance on the scene of her son, Hannah’s preoccu- 
pation with self disappeared. Despite the fact she 
had once dreaded the annual pilgrimage to Shiloh 
because of her childlessness, she did not accom- 
pany Elkanah on the next trip after the birth of 
Samuel. Instead of taking advantage of her op- 
portunity to wreak vengeance on Peninnah, she 
stayed home to attend to the more urgent—and 
godly!—business of nursing her child. With the 
whole future of Samuel hanging on the slender 
thread of her motherly care, she no longer had 
time for her annual weekend of bickering with 
Peninnah. 

How many women have duplicated Hannah’s 
experience of finding life’s meaning in the role 
of mother! Every counselor knows something of 
the anxiety with which a wife prepares for the 
responsibilities of motherhood. Questions trip 
over one another in their mad clamor for an an- 
swer. Will they be able to get along without her 
monthly check? Will she be able to endure the 
confinement? How can she tolerate the dull and 
drab life of “just being a housewife”? 

Then, after the arrival of her first-born, the 
presence and promise of new life in her home 
crowd these questions out of the picture to make 
room for new ones. How did we manage to get 
along before the appearance of Junior? Wouldn’t 
it be a pity for him to grow up without a play- 
mate? What could possibly be more demanding 
on a woman’s time and/or ingenuity than the 
job of just being a mother? How could I have 
been so foolish as to believe a book could be 
more stimulating than a child? Or I could make 
a greater contribution in the role of secretary 
than that of mother? 

Note the discussion in Wesley Quarterly of 
“Living for One Thing.” The author’s estimate 
of motherhood as a Christian vocation deserves 
careful study. 

B. Samuel’s dedication to the service of God. 
—Read again 1 Samuel 1:21-28. Although Han- 
nah’s love for her child kept her from accom- 
panying Elkanah on his yearly journey to Shiloh, 
she did not allow it to keep her from making 
good on her vow. 

See Adult Student’s elaboration of this point 
under “Parents and Christian Vocation.” You 
might like to examine the liturgy for this service. 
What is its significance as an act of dedication by 
the parents to the responsibilities of Christian 
parenthood, which will predispose their child to 
dedicate himself to the tasks of Christian man- 
hood? 
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Hannah’s influence on young Samuel is a fine example 
of how God works through parents. 


C. The transfer of responsibility for Samuel’s 
development.—Well-intending parents sometimes 
complicate and/or frustrate the lives of their 
children through overprotection. Difficult though 
it will surely be, we must encourage their culti- 
vation of independence. We will probably not 
want to leave our children in the hands of others 
at the tender age of Hannah’s Samuel at the time 
of his admission to Eli’s care. However we do 
well to alert ourselves of our limitations as edu- 
cators and churchmen. If and when the time 
comes when their mature development calls for 
a new setting, may we be prompt in recognizing 
the fact and helpful rather than meddlesome in 
trying to locate the proper scene of their further 
progress. 

The comments on “Being Good Parents” in 
Wesley Quarterly are worth pondering. Note 
especially the pertinent quotation from the gifted 
pen of Dorothy Sayers. 


III. Products of God-centered homes 


Have you ever noticed the similarity among 
the death notices of dangerous criminals? As a 
rule, to which there are almost too few excep- 
tions, if not illegitimate children, they are the 
products of broken homes and the inhabitants of 
rundown slums. They spent their minority years 
avoiding the truant officer, smashing windows, 
picking locks, playing pin-ball machines, rolling 
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drunks, etc. The next time your local paper 
carries the story of the death of a major law- 
breaker, check it for the appearance of the above 
details. 

Considering the handicaps with which such 
persons launch the struggle for character, their 
predilection for crime should hardly surprise us. 
Indeed, when they brush angry shoulders with 
the law, we might well ask who has failed whom. 
Have they failed society, or has society failed 
them? 

Of course, there’s a happier side to the picture. 
This arises from the predictability, generally 
speaking, of the products of environments of the 
opposite type. Just as unstable communities pro- 
duce many delinquents, so stable communities 
produce few delinquents. Just as genuinely pagan 
homes produce many delinquents, so genuinely 
religious homes produce few delinquents. 

Some years ago, to the great surprise of certain 
critics of religion, somebody discovered in Who’s 
Who a disproportionately large number of min- 
isters’ children. Since nobody could trace this 
interesting fact to economic factors, they had to 
look elsewhere in search of an explanation. 

Of all the many suggestions made, probably 
none came nearer the heart of the matter than 
that which went to the home in quest of the 
answer. At least, until somebody comes forth 
with strong evidence to the contrary, this dis- 
covery encourages adoption of the tentative con- 
clusion: If you would be the parent of a Samuel- 
like son, try being a Hannah-like father or 
mother. 


IV. The concerned religious community 


Eli, the priest of the important sanctuary at 
Shiloh, plays a prominent role in the first four 
chapters of First Samuel. Doubtless his office 
carried with it a wide variety of functions and 
responsibilities, yet tradition remembered him 
with gratitude only because of his ministry to 
Hannah’s son, Samuel. Hannah left Samuel in his 
care, a trust to which Eli ever remained faithful. 

At the time, of course, Eli must have viewed 
this responsibility as a minor duty of his office. 
Why shouldn’t he have so regarded it? After all, 
he was an important figure in the religious life 
of so many people; he presided over their major 
religious festivals, instructed his subordinates, 
counseled vast numbers, gave commandments, 
etc. Who of us would have compared with these 
the religious instruction of a single lad, and him 
not yet ready for the primary class? To be per- 
fectly honest, probably none of us. 

Yet, and mark well this fact, history applauded 
Eli for the faithful discharge of this responsibil- 
ity and for no other reason. The New Standard 
Bible Dictionary, in its article on “Eli,” leaves 
no room for doubt as to the most important con- 
tribution of his life; he was “the priest,” we are 
told, “in Samuel’s childhood.” 


This last sentence has tremendous implications 
for the work and worship of the church. What 
do we regard as important in the life of the 
church? In what are we most interested? Creedal 
correctness in belief? Professional smoothness in 
worship? Architectural purity in the design of 
our buildings? Or what’s happening in and to 
the minds and hearts of our children? 

If not the last, then why not? Is it because 
we fail to expose our children to the influence 
of the religious community, possibly because of 
the fear somebody “at church” might persuade 
them to go into religious work? 

Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson 
Annual, gives the results of a survey of the atti- 
tudes of the parents of theological students to the 
decision of their children to go into the ministry. 
At least half of these parents, he reports, opposed 
the entry of their sons into this task. 

Recently, when the charming and _ talented 
wife of a brilliant young theological student had 
completed her recital before an audience of uni- 
versity professors’ wives, one of them asked her 
in dead seriousness, ‘““How in the world did such 
an attractive and able young woman ever get 
stuck with a preacher?” How many of us allow 
this attitude toward the ministry to curtail the 
possibility of the church’s influence on our chil- 
dren? 

Do our churches ignore our children because 
other things consume the time of their staff 
members? If so, should we laymen not come to 
the rescue of the professional members of our 
church’s staff? While it’s quite true that a min- 
ister can cut stencils, run bulletins, take religious 
censuses and the like as well as the next fellow, 
“the next fellow” may not be half so well-pre- 
pared to develop a sound program of religious 
education, counsel the frustrated, administer the 
sacraments, preach sermons, and conduct funer- 
als or weddings. Be this as it may, if the minister 
spends most of his time doing the former things, 
you may never discover just how effective he 
could be, in the performance of these latter 
responsibilities, if he only had the time to develop 
his skills. Just how much work do we put forth 
in the effort to free our minister’s time for the 
performance of those duties that belong to his 
specialty? If we would assume primary respon- 
sibility for more of the routine duties of the Elis 
(ministers) of our day, might we not reasonably 
expect a significant increase in the number of 
Samuel-like young men? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the connection between the Israe- 
lite practice of polygamy and the absence of be- 
lief in any kind of future life. 

2. How do modern social studies tend to con- 
firm the wisdom of Hannah’s concern for Samuel’s 
prekindergarten years? 

3. What does Hannah’s action in leaving 
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Samuel with Eli say to us about the 1-must- 
shelter-the-little-dear-from-the-cold-world __atti- 


tude of some parents? 
4. Why do so many of our large churches con- 


tribute so few Christian ministers? Discuss. 

5. How can laymen help our churches dis- 
charge their responsibility to people more effec- 
tively? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


After reading aloud the vows of church mem- 
bership, end the session with a prayer for the 
faith and faithfulness to keep them in the spirit 
of Hannah. 


p_The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose—This lesson, which features Hannah 
and her son Samuel, comes from the heart of the 
Old Testament. Again we are confronting a great 
personality whose life of faith illustrates an im- 
portant truth: Parents have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to serve God in their own homes. God 
can work through us in many ways, but especially 
in our relationships as parents to our children. 

There may be members of the group who are 
not parents, yet this lesson will speak to them 
too. Everyone is an influence for good or ill 
through his personal relationships with others— 
in the home, at work, in many other circum- 
stances. Be sure that the major purpose of the 
lesson is kept before you as you plan, and before 
class members as they study. 

Preparation—You will want to read the entire 
first chapter of First Samuel. The story tells of 
customs unfamiliar to us—a husband with two 
wives, a strange bargain with God, a priest mak- 
ing promises for God. But the human situation 
is familiar to us all. Read a commentary on the 
chapter, preferably The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 2 (pages 876-882). Assign the following 
readings and reports. Name a chairman to take 
charge of the presentation. 

1. Assign to three people the preparation of 1 
Samuel 1 to be read in class as a type of role 
playing. One person should read the material 
which does not represent quotations. The second 
should read the words spoken by Hannah; the 
third, the words of Eli. It will require careful 
preparation by all three. 

2. Ask one person to study 1 Samuel 3 in order 
to summarize to the class Samuel’s wonderful call 
to the Lord’s service. This report will bring to the 
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minds of many a long-familiar incident. It will 
serve also to show the amazing importance of 
Hannah’s service. 

3. Assign to one member the responsibility of 
selecting for discussion the three most interesting 
questions listed in the lesson in Wesley Quarterly. 
The chairman will lead the discussion. 

To begin—Give at once your own statement of 
the main purpose of the lesson, urging the group 
to keep the main questions clearly in mind as 
work proceeds. Suggest that each one jot down 
during the course of the period questions or 
comments he wishes to make. 

Call for the reading of 1 Samuel 1 by the three 
who have prepared. It will be helpful if each 
class member reads along in his own Bible. 

Ask for the summary of 1 Samuel 3. After the 
report has been made, the chairman should take 
time for observations on the importance to Israel 
of Hannah’s vow. Call for the presentation of the 
selected questions from Wesley Quarterly. These 
will call for considerable discussion. 

If time remains, the chairman should be pre- 
pared to lead the class in a consideration of still 
other problems raised in Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Have the chairman call for sum- 
mary statements from individuals in the class re- 
garding the vital importance of parent-child re- 
lationships and other close personal contacts we 
all have. Name a reporter to outline the points on 
the blackboard. 

In closing—Review in a few sentences the 
story of Hannah and Samuel, the results for 
Israel, suggestions from the lesson for our own 
lives. Show why Hannah merits her place in the 
group of “Valiant Servants of God” which we are 
now studying. 

Looking ahead—Save enough time to link to- 
day’s lesson with the next two of this series. Make 
careful assignments. Conclude the hour by using 
the lesson prayer in Wesley Quarterly. 


p—~From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Failure is certain to result from any attempt 
to decide just how greatly a parent may influence 
his son or daughter. Hannah’s compact with God 
was a major element in the life of Samuel—but 
none can say exactly how greatly she affected 
the course of his life. 

Accordion teacher Frank Alfidi wanted his son 
to be a great musician. So when Joey was just 
eleven months old he was given his first instru- 
ment. He mastered half a dozen. 

Last year, at seven, he made headlines by con- 
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ducting the Symphony of the Air in Carnegie 
Hall. Critics varied in their reaction to the pro- 
gram, which included difficult numbers from both 
Beethoven and Mozart. Parents, too, will disa- 
gree widely on questions linked with such train- 
ing: 

To what degree is a “child prodigy” the result 
of inborn talent, to what degree is he the product 
of pushing by parents? Do mothers and fathers 
have a right to make major decisions for the 
future of their children? Can they escape making 
such decisions, even if they try? When a young- 
ster becomes delinquent, should the child or his 
parents be tried? 


’ Mrs. Walter Whitt, teacher of the third grade 
in Buffalo elementary school, was hesitant at 
first. Even in rural Tennessee, where students 
cannot be placed in age groups as strict as those 
of big-city schools, a teacher must draw the line 
somewhere. Would it do to permit a woman of 
twenty-nine to sit in the class and study with 
nine-year-olds? 

Somewhat doubtfully, consent was given, and 
Mrs. Beatrice Harding entered the third grade. 
Her son Fred Allen Harding, ten, enrolled the 
same day. 

Mrs. Harding, who proved to be an alert and 
faithful student, made the strange and coura- 
geous move because she takes motherhood 
seriously. Reared without opportunity to get an 
education, she did not miss it seriously until her 
own children began asking her to help them with 
their lessons. Determined to be as good a mother 
as she could, she decided that she would start to 
school a quarter century late. So on winter eve- 


nings it is not unusual for the Hardings to have a . 


spelling bee instead of going to the movies or 
seeking other entertainment. 

Fred Harding calls out the words. Fred Allen, 
11, competes with his mother and with Mary Lou, 
9. Benny Ray, 6, mostly listens—but sometimes 
hears a word he thinks he can spell. Most who 
know the story agree that without saying much 
about keeping faith with God, Beatrice Harding 
is demonstrating it. 


For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Samuel 1:9-11, 
20-28 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


The setting of our lesson is at Shiloh, a famous 
ancient Palestinian site today called Seilun. It is 
situated about nine and one half miles to the 
north-northeast of Bethel. Shiloh, as Albright?! 


1 William F. Albright, in The Westminster Atlas to the Bible, 
Wright and Filson; The Westminster Press, 1945. 


says, was the central sanctuary of early Israel. 
There are two sources in the Book of Samuel. 
Some scholars think that Abiathar, the priest, is 
the author of the early source. He was with 
David much of his life and had ample time during 
his exile at Anathoth for literary work. 

Our lesson comes from the later source, which 
was united with the earlier probably during the 
seventh century B.c. Caird says, “The story has 
all the marks of early origin and may well have 
been committed to writing for a considerable 
time before the author of the late source used 
it.” 2 

Shiloh had an important part to play in early 
Israel. There was a very extensive settlement 
there. It was the seat of the Tabernacle, and 
here the Israelites were assigned their future 
Palestinian homes by lot. Eli was the chief priest, 
and the priests of Shiloh were all descended from 
Aaron. 

Albright, who has studied this site archae- 
ologically, says that in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century B.c. Shiloh was regarded as “the 
intertribal focus” of all Israel. Annually Elkanah 
with his two wives, Peninnah and Hannah, went 
to the sanctuary at Shiloh to sacrifice unto the 
Lord. In this, the chief sanctuary of ancient Israel, 
was located the ark of the Lord. The word itself 
simply means “chest” or “box.” 

We are probably nearest to the facts when we 
follow Martin Dibelius who maintains that “the 
ark was the empty throne of the Lord, whose in- 
visible presence occupied it.” Rejecting the idea 
“that the Lord was conceived to dwell inside the 
ark,” he maintains that the title so clearly asso- 
ciated with the ark (1 Samuel 4:4; 2 Samuel 6: 2) 
“the Lorp of Hosts, who is enthroned on the 
cherubim’’—must mean that the cherubim were 
represented on the sides of the ark, which was 
a throne. 

After Elkanah with his wives, Hannah and 
Penninah, had eaten the sacrificial meal in Shi- 
loh, Hannah went into the temple where beside 
the doorpost Eli the priest was presiding. Hannah 
in deep distress prayed that she might bear a son. 
She vowed the Nazirite vow to give him to the 
Lord all the days of his life and that no razor 
should touch his head. When Eli mistakenly 
charged her with drunkenness, she corrected him, 
and he gave her the priestly benediction with the 
prayer that God might grant her blessing. 

Her prayer was answered, a male child was 
born and named Samuel, which means “his name 
is El (God).” 

Just as soon as Hannah had weaned him, tak- 
ing as an offering a three-year-old bull and a skin 
of wine, she recalls to memory her earlier prayer. 

In deep and joyous devotion she “lends him,” 
that is, dedicates him, as was her pledge, to the 
Lord. 


2 George B. Caird, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2; Abing- 
don Press. 
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August 18: 


Jonathan: Nobility in Friendship 


in Action 


ea—~The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook,” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 18: 3-4; 19: 1-7; 
23: 15-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your study for today’s session by reading 
the daily Bible readings. After you have digested 
these, read again the biblical account of David’s 
relationship with the family of Saul. You cannot 
hope to understand today’s lesson apart from 
consideration of Saul’s role in the narrative, for 
his hostile attitude toward David provides the 
stage setting for the revelation of the nobility and 
magnanimity of Jonathan. 

The comments in Wesley Quarterly and The 
International Lesson Annual treat the character 
of Jonathan as the basis for the discussion of the 
qualities of true friendship. Adult Student an- 
alyzes the role of friendship in the discovery and 
realization of God’s purpose. Daily Bible Lessons 
will be helpful. You should have no difficulty in 
filling in the following outline, or one of your 
own making, from the above sources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The birth of a great friendship 
II. The marks of true friendship 
A. The disregard of social status 
B. The sacrifice of personal ambition 
C. The risk of parental rejection 
III. The danger of unprincipled friendship 
IV. The condition of transforming friendship 


To BEGIN 


Bring the class to attention with a brief look 
at the historical background of the biblical nar- 
rative. Your summary ought to include at least 
the following details. 

Saul’s reign marks the beginning of the mon- 
archial period in Israelite history. His rule lasted 
approximately fourteen years, from 1028 to 1014 
B.c. Throughout the preceding two centuries the 
children cf Israel had sought, with varying de- 
grees of success, to clamp a stranglehold on their 
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title to the Land of Promise. The Philistines, who 
had settled along the coastal region of southern 
Palestine in the early twelfth century B.c., and 
the Canaanites, the pre-Israelite inhabitants of 
Palestine, posed the major obstacles to the suc- 
cessful prosecution by the Israelites of their 
claim. 

By the beginning of Saul’s reign, through a 
combination of minor conquests and a long 
series of peace treaties, the Israelite-Canaanite 
rivalry ceased to be a major hurdle to Israel’s 
realization of her ambition. Now only the Philis- 
tines stood between her and the achievement of 
her fond dream. 

After a thorough discussion of the wisdom of 
establishing a kingship in Israel, the majority 
heartily approved it. But a vigorous minority op- 
posed such action as a breach of loyalty to Yah- 
weh. 

The choice of Saul, a man of impressive stature, 
followed “as the night the day.” His military ex- 
ploits had greatly endeared him to the masses of 
the people. As has been the case several times 
in American history, they interpreted this back- 
ground as ample qualification for the adminis- 
trative head of their newly constituted state. 

But Saul, a deeply melancholic individual, 
proved unequal to the task and trust. His hyper- 
critical attitude toward himself kindled in him 
a neurotic distrust of friend and foe alike. To 
be sure, his insecurity had strong grounds in 
objective fact. Inasmuch as the state over which 
he reigned boasted neither a royal city nor a 
legal capital, he was much more a type of 
feudal lord than a typical oriental sovereign. 

In other words, in addition to the fear of the 
loss of his hold on the people, he was tortured 
by the fear of being unable to bring to his king- 
dom the marks of a great empire. 


How TO PROCEED 


The story of Jonathan and David, as Adult 
Student indicates, has its parallel in the folk 
literature of almost every people. If it is excep- 
tional, it is only because of the degree to which 
it illustrates the marks of a really great and 
enduring friendship. So, instead of limiting your- 
self to the discussion of this beautiful narrative 
against its historical background, you may quite 
properly treat it as the point of departure for a 
lesson on true friendship. 


I. The birth of a great friendship 
The Bible contains two versions of David’s 
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Jonathan and David 


introduction to Saul. In the first, the better 
known of the two, David distinguishes himself 
in battle against the Philistines. In the other, to 
which we can trace David’s reputation as the 
great Israelite hymn writer, he first appears at 
court as the solution to Saul’s fits of depression. 
His skill on the harp, to the decided relief of the 
king’s attendants, shakes the king out of the 
doldrums. 

Either account offers sufficient explanation of 
Jonathan’s response to David. He responded with 
admiration and enthusiasm to David’s demonstra- 
tion of remarkable skill. Overwhelmed by the 
precocious display of such excellence, much as a 
young man of our generation might respond to 
the act of a trapeze artist at a circus, he courted 
David’s friendship with zeal. Read 1 Samuel 18: 3- 
4. The robe-stripping ceremony described in this 
last verse symbolized Jonathan’s readiness to seal 
his frendship with David. He lost no time in 
pressing his priority claim on David’s affection. 

No matter what the reason for Jonathan’s 
favorable reaction to him, we do not have to look 
far in search of the explanation of David’s accept- 
ance of this bid for his friendship. What shep- 
herd son of a poor Bethlehemite would not be 
flattered by such attention from a member of the 
royal family? 


II. The marks of true friendship 


When David and Jonathan launched their 
friendship, probably neither envisioned the rocky 
future in store for it. Probably neither realized 
the haste with which their mutual admiration 
would have to be transformed into mature friend- 
ship. But the transformation came, thanks in 
great measure to Jonathan’s selfless nobility, and 





in time for the frustration of Saul’s mad scheme 
to blot David from the land of the living. 

A. The disregard of social status.—Differences 
based on social rank mattered far less in the time 
of Saul than in Israel’s subsequent history. The 
nomadic ideal of equality still claimed a terrific 
hold on the popular mind. Nevertheless, a not in- 
considerable social distance must have separated 
the royal family from that of a shepherd. Surely 
members of the shepherd’s family must have been 
reluctant to make overtures to the sons of the 
king. 

Whether or not this fact explains Jonathan’s 
haste in approaching David, it is interesting to 
note that he rather than David takes the first 
step in the establishment of their friendship. At 
least, there is the strong possibility that if Jonathan 
had not taken the initiative the most celebrated 
friendship in the entire Old Testament might 
never have been. 

B. The sacrifice of personal ambition.—As dif- 
ficult as the leap of this social gap must have 
been for Jonathan, his surrender of the right of 
succession to the throne must have come even 
harder. While it is true that no clear principle had 
yet been developed on this score, the son of the 
reigning king must have enjoyed some advantage 
over rival contenders for the crown. 

Other things being equal, considering Saul’s 
apparent popularity, his favorite son, Jonathan, 
unless hopelessly handicapped, would seem to 
have been the logical choice as his father’s suc- 
cessor. Quite obviously, he was afflicted with 
neither moral nor physical weakness; at any rate, 
even before David’s emergence from obscurity, 
he had won wide acclaim for his heroic action in 
battle against the Philistines. As a reward for this 
gallantry, Saul made him the commanding officer 
over one third of his army. 

Such considerations belie the view that Jona- 
than would not have been a worthy successor to 
his father. As a matter of fact, if the account of 
the lives of the three men in any wise suggests 
his inferiority to Saul and David as a military 
leader, it more than atones for it in the portrayal 
of his character. As the record stands, it seems to 
me that the character of Jonathan comes off far 
better than that of either Saul or David. 

In short, we cannot attribute Jonathan’s readi- 
ness to step aside in favor of David as his father’s 
successor either to cowardice or to incompetence, 
for he was neither cowardly nor incompetent. 
Indeed, when you take under consideration 
David’s philandering and sentimental tendencies, 
you cannot help wondering if Israel might not 
have fared better under Jonathan’s leadership. 

Be this as it may, Jonathan refused to press this 
natural advantage. Confident that the crown 
would set well on David’s head, he determined 
not to jeopardize his friendship through the exer- 
cise of a special status not equally open to both. 
He decided, if he could not do both, he would 
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rather yield his ambition and keep David’s friend- 
ship than abandon David’s friendship and satisfy 
his ambition. 

C. The risk of parental rejection.—When Israel 
began to praise the exploits of David rather than 
those of Saul, the king’s jealousy got the better 
of him. He determined to add the destruction of 
David to his achievements. But when Saul an- 
nounced his plan to Jonathan and his servants, 
Jonathan alerted David of the king’s design 
against him (1 Samuel 19:1-7). 

The next day, at the risk of his own standing at 
court and in the eyes of his father, he overtook 
Saul in the field to plead David’s case before him. 
He succeeded in gaining David’s readmission to 
Saul’s favor, but the change of heart did not last 
long. When the Israelites acclaimed David’s deed 
in the next battle with the Philistines, Saul’s 
jealousy reached unmanageable proportions. 
David turned outlaw on Jonathan’s announcement 
to him of the recurrence of Saul’s fury against 
him. 

Apparently suspicious of his support of David, 
Saul threw his spear at Jonathan on the discovery 
of David’s escape from court. But Jonathan made 
no attempt at retaliation. Just as he had not per- 
mitted his father’s anger to turn him against 
David, neither did he take advantage of his 
father’s anger against him to question the latter’s 
authority. As a matter of fact, when Saul marched 
forth for his final battle, rather than cast his lot 
with his rising young friend, Jonathan took his 
stand beside his father, so that “in death they 
were not divided” (2 Samuel 1:23). 

As much as we may admire Jonathan for his 
risk of parental alienation in his protection of 
David, his devotion to his deranged father de- 
serves even greater praise. Despite Saul’s mad 
plot against his best friend, Jonathan never ceased 
to be his father’s friend and companion. His love 
for him survived the collapse of all rational basis 
for it. 


III. The danger of unprincipled friendship 


If a bookmaker had been on the scene at the 
time of Saul’s announcement of his determination 
to take David’s life, doubtless he would have 
quoted prohibitive odds against David’s chance of 
winning the crown. In all probability, he would 
have given David only slight chance of escape 
from the king’s wrath. Saul had authority on his 
side. Saul had force on his side. Why then did 
Jonathan jeopardize his own life in the defense 
of David? 

Jonathan answers this question for us in the 
words, addressed to his father, which appear in 
1 Samuel 19:4-5: “Let not the king sin against 
his servant David; because he has not sinned 
against you, and because his deeds have been of 
good service to you; ... why... will you sin 
against innocent blood by killing David. without 
cause?” In effect, Jonathan was telling Saul that, 
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even though he had authority and force on his 
side, he did not have right on his side. 

If David had not been in the right on this oc- 
casion, there is no reason for believing Jonathan 
would have sided with him for the sake of mere 
friendship. In other words, Jonathan did not 
come to David’s aid because he was an old friend, 
but because his old friend happened to be inno- 
cent of any offense against Saul. 

Note Roy L. Smith’s discussion of “The Problem 
of Conflicting Loyalties” in The International 
Lesson Annual (page 283). When forced to choose 
between two such legitimate loyalties as Smith 
describes, do we follow Jonathan’s practice of 
reaching such decisions on the basis of moral 
principle? Or do we, falling victim to the influence 
of personal whim, cast our vote with the person 
we know the best or like the most? 


IV. The condition of transforming friendship 


Note Wesley Quarterly’s suggestion that Jona- 
than befriended David because he saw in him “an 
ability he did not himself possess.” If this infer- 
ence has any basis in fact, the implication seems 
to be that Jonathan sought through his friendship 
to strengthen David for the momentous task of 
leading Israel into national prominence. Consider- 
ing Jonathan’s strict adherence to high principle 
in other matters, the plausibility of this sugges- 
tion can scarcely be denied. Moreover, consider- 
ing David’s inability to control his own passion 
and family, who could deny his need of such a 
friend? Indeed, we cannot help asking, If David 
had been blessed with Jonathan’s friendship 
throughout his reign, might not it have taken a 
very different turn? 

Just as David’s reign might have been very 
different if he had been able to lean on the God- 
and principle-centered counsel of Jonathan, so 
might have been the careers and the direction 
of other influential personalities in human history. 
Adult Student raises the question of the effect 
the right sort of friend might have had on Karl 
Marx. If you want to know the answer to this 
question, consider the influence of Jesus on 
publicans, sinners, harlots, fishermen, etc. Jesus 
befriended them in the hope that they might re- 
turn the friendship of God. Apparently he saw in 
friendship a means of bringing God to man in the 
hope of bringing man to God. Do we? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What considerations prompted Israel’s choice 
of Saul as her first king? 

2. What external factors contributed to Saul’s 
mental deterioration? 

3. Who took the initiative in the establishment 
of the friendship between Jonathan and David? 
Why? 

4. Is there any evidence that Israel might have 
fared better if Jonathan, rather than David, had 
succeeded Saul? Discuss. 
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5. Why did Jonathan side with David when 
Saul sought the latter’s life? 

6. What role should the will play in the Chris- 
tian’s choice of friends? 

7. What does the make-up of your membership 
say about the influence of the will on the friend- 
ships of the people who belong to your church? 
Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to an end with a prayer of 
thanksgiving for friends, especially those who, like 
Jonathan, when forced to choose between con- 
flicting loyalties, have decided in favor of God and 
the right. 


c———The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose—We are working on a series of lessons 
on “Valiant Servants of God.” Today’s lesson is 
the seventh of thirteen. It will be helpful to review 
the studies that have gone before. Jonathan, to be 
considered today, merits a place on our list of 
inspirational Old Testament personalities. His life 
suggests the purpose of the lesson, to discover 
what true friendship is, how it is acquired, and 
how it is expressed. Keep the purpose clearly in 
mind as you study. 

Preparation—For an understanding of the re- 
lationship between David and Jonathan, read 1 
Samuel 18 through 23 early in the week. Include 
in your work the study of a good commentary. 

Assign to two members of the class a review of 
the six “Valiant Servants of God” studied in 
preceding weeks. Ask them to alternate in sum- 
marizing the six personalities, preparing at least 
one question on each to highlight the main pur- 
pose of that lesson. 

Assign to two members of the class the re- 
sponsibility of reading and presenting the material 
in 1 Samuel 18 through 23. The aim of this shared 
report should be to clarify the whole context in 
which the lesson is set. 

Ask still another person to read 1 Corinthians 
13 and to report on the relationship of this famous 
chapter to the David-Jonathan friendship. Is the 
love of which Paul writes in First Corinthians 
actually the foundation of true friendship? 

To begin—Present to the class your idea of the 
usefulness of regular review. Call for the two 
people who are to review the earlier six lessons 
and for the questions on each. Limit carefully the 
time to be used for this purpose. 


State in your own words the purpose of the 
David-Jonathan story, and suggest the major 
questions it raises. After reading the text aloud in 
class, call for the two who are to set the full 
background from their reading of 1 Samuel 18 
through 23. 

Raise the most significant of the questions 
listed in Wesley Quarterly. Invite other questions 
from the group, keeping constantly in view the 
main purpose—the nature of true friendship and 
the responsibilities involved in keeping and being 
friends. Have one member of the class list on the 
blackboard the main ideas as they develop. 

Allow plenty of time for the report on 1 
Corinthians 13. Face together the meaning of love 
as described by Paul and examine its relationship 
to your concept of friendship. 

In closing—Review briefly the findings of the 
lesson—the notes on the blackboard should help. 
Allow a few minutes for personal testimony as 
to how friendships are strengthened and de- 
stroyed. Ask whether Jonathan deserves his place 
in these studies of “Valiant Servants of God.” 

Looking ahead—Glance ahead to the lessons of 
the next two weeks. Make assignments. Urge 
early and careful study by each member of the 
class. 

Conclude the hour by using the lesson prayer 
in Wesley Quarterly. 


p—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Proverbial sayings of nearly every land in the 
world include tributes to the significance of true 
friendship. Nearly five centuries before the birth 
of Christ, the Greek poet Sophocles put an old 
proverb into vivid form: 

“He who throws away a friend is as bad as he 
who throws away his life.” 


’& What constitutes genuine friendship—length of 
acquaintance, or depth of concern? 

Private, First Class, Gene E. McDowell, was in 
uniform at Fort Campbell, Kentucky; Deltina 
Norvall was still playing with dolls. On March 24 
of last year, the seven-year-old stood too close to 
a trash fire. Sparks set fire to her dress and she 
was badly burned over much of her body. From 
the first, it was clear that there was no chance of 
saving her life unless skin could be grafted over 
part of the burned area. 

Gene McDowell heard of her tragedy. So he not 
only gave her a white puppy; but also he con- 
tributed part of his own skin. It did not save her 
life; she died after a valiant seven-week struggle. 

“T believe she was the bravest little girl I ever 
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knew,” said the soldier friend. “In the short time 
I knew her, I just got to love her. I wish there 
was something else I could have done.” 


’ George Washington said: 

“A slender acquaintance with the world must 
convince every man that actions, not words, are 
the true criterion of the attachment of friends; 
and that the most liberal professions of good-will 
are very far from being the surest marks of it.” 


One of the most talked-about books of our time 
is a volume dealing with some aspects of the 
week’s topic—the author and the title: Dale 
Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. In the class session perhaps it will be of 
interest to inquire how many have read it. 

Judgments will vary widely if these questions 
are discussed: 

According to Carnegie’s view, what is the mean- 
ing of the idea, “friendship”? Does this book rep- 
resent prevailing attitudes among most modern 
Americans? Do you consider it to deserve to be 
called a Christian interpretation? 


* Strong ties of friendship are involved in the 
formation of organizations and groups—both adult 
and juvenile. In the case of youth gangs that 
flourish in cities like New York, racial and eco- 
nomic bonds are often involved. A typical gang 
may be largely made up of Puerto Ricans, 
Negroes, or Italians. In a sense, they are thrown 
together by hostilities of the adult society. 

Alfred J. Kahn, professor at the New York 
School of Social Work, is a famous specialist in 
study of these problems. He says the biggest single 
factor contributing to delinquency is family life. 
Boys and girls who fail to find “friendship” at 
home are likely to go out and form strong bonds 
with other youth who have no roots. 





Additional Resources * 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.95. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers”: The Books of 
History, by John H. Hicks; The Prophets, 
by William G. Chanter. Abingdon Press. 
$1.00 each. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed; University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 2 and 6. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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For Your Notebook 


By ELMER A. LESLIE 





This background material for 1 Samuel 18:3-4; 
19:1-7; 23:15-18 comes from a biblical archaeol- 
ogist’s notebook. 


One of the classic friendships of human history 
is that of David and Jonathan, a shepherd boy 
and a prince. After David had killed the Philistine 
champion with a slingshot, he was brought before 
Saul, whose son, Jonathan, was standing by. 
When Saul had attached David to his court, “then 
Jonathan made a covenant with David, because 
he loved him as his own soul” (1 Samuel 18:3). 

The concept of the covenant plays a great part 
in the Scriptures. The covenant idea, which had 
its national application in the Yahweh (Jehovah) 
worship of ancient Israel, had its tribal expression 
in the religion of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Moses, out of his own religious experience took 
this tribal conception of covenant and vitalized 
and deepened it. He sensed that the “crisis” of 
the oppressed Israelites and their “sufferings” 
reached God and moved him to action (Exodus 
3:7). The Lord’s revelation to him at the burning 
bush changed Moses from a shepherd of Jethro’s 
flocks to a deeply obligated social servant of the 
people of Israel. 

A great and classic friendship such as that 
between David and Jonathan has at its heart the 
obligated commitment of two souls each to the 
other. This distinctly Near East concept of cove- 
nant, with its deep sense of mutual responsibility, 
lies at the heart of every truly great friendship. 

In essence, the covenant relation between in- 
dividuals such as Jonathan and David took its 
initiative in the princely soul of Jonathan. It is an 
expression of noblesse oblige, the attraction, the 
tie, the obligation of a young prince to a young 
shepherd. But Jonathan took the responsibility 
of this relationship to plead with his father, the 
king (1 Samuel 19:4-5). The covenant implied 
obligation upon Jonathan to do all in his power 
to protect David, even to criticism of his father 
(verse 7). 

But the time came when David’s every move 
put his life in peril at the hand of his monarch. 
He was at Horesh in the wilderness of Ziph, “a 
rocky plateau to the south of Hebron” where “the 
limestone rock is honeycombed with caves which 
would have provided adequate shelter for David 
and his men.” 1 Jonathan went to him there and 
“strengthened his hand in God.” 

The young prince saw with more than normal 
insight that not he, the reigning king’s son, but 
David would succeed Saul as king. And this 
understanding between them was sealed by “a 
covenant before the Lorp” (23:18). 


1 George B. Caird, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2; Abing- 
don Press. 
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August 25: 


Amos: Crusading for Righteousness 


f——The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Amos 1:1; 6: 4-7; 7: 10-15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson calls our attention to the need 
for a continuing reformation of Christendom and, 
through Christendom, of the world. Indeed, it 
would be little short of blasphemous for us to 
study the message of Amos, considering his con- 
tempt for people who spent their time analyzing 
others’ sins, without attempting its application to 
the problems of our time. Consequently, through- 
out your preparation for this session, you will want 
to keep in clear view both the situation of Amos’ 
time and our own. 

The introduction to Amos in either The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary or The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6, will give you a clear picture of the 
former, the chief elements of which are in the 
daily Bible readings. The International Lesson 
Annual devotes almost equal space to these re- 
spective divisions of today’s lesson. Wesley Quar- 
terly provides some good illustrative material on 
the alcohol problem in our society, while Adult 
Student suggests, in addition to other aspects of 
the contemporary crisis, ways and means of im- 
plementing an effective crusade against its spread. 
Daily Bible Lessons has a day-by-day treatment 
of the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Crisis in ancient Israel 
A. The popular attitude 
B. The prophetic answer 
II. Crisis in modern America 
A. The challenge of our culture 
B. The response of vital Christianity 


To BeEcIn 


Numerous distinguished writers have called 
our age a critical one. They tell that the social 
organism, despite all the reassurances of the con- 


——___ 


1Send the World Service offering promptly to the conference 
treasurer. 


(World Service Sunday * ) 


tinued reign of peace and plenty, contains the 
germs of an infection, which, if unchecked, will 
cost civilization its health if not its life. 

Amos lived in just such a period in the life of 
ancient Israel. He met the challenge of Israelite 
complacency with a call to repentance. Unfortu- 
nately, Israel ignored the prophetic admonition, 
but history justified the prophet’s interpretation 
of the nation’s plight. Despite all the blithe 
promises of her morally insensitive morale 
builders, Israel lost her wealth, her land, her 
independence. 

If similar dangers threaten our generation, 
what are they? And what, if anything, can we do 
to stem their onrushing tide? Moreover, granting 
the possibility that the failure of Amos’ crusade 
may have been partially due to wrong strategy, 
what can we learn from his experience that will 
enable us to deal more effectively with the crisis 
of our age? 


How To PROocEED 
I. Crisis in ancient Israel 


Atheism posed no problem in ancient Israel; 
practically all Israelites believed in God. Irre- 
ligion posed no problem in ancient Israel; practi- 
cally all Israelites were religious. Indifference to 
the church posed no problem in ancient Israel; 
practically all Israelites went to church. 

Yet the Bethel of Amos’ day, if the prophet 
can be trusted at all, did not resemble Paradise 
Regained; she had problems enough to go around 
and, contrary to popular opinion, more problem 
makers than the nation could hope to endure. But 
who were they, if not the atheists, the irreligious, 
and the nonchurchmen? They were, Amos de- 
clared, the people who, despite their belief in God, 
their religiosity, and their churchmanship, had 
neglected “the weightier matters of the law, 
justice and mercy and faith” (Matthew 23:23). 
They had both fostered and come to reflect the 
popular attitude in which Amos discovered the 
signs of approaching doom. 

A. The popular attitude—At least four char- 
acteristics of the prevailing view of religion in 
ancient Israel demonstrates the validity of the 
prophet’s charge of moral and spiritual de- 
generacy. 

1. God: the patron of Israel—The great masses 
of Israelites believed God to be as dependent on 
them for his glory as they on him for their glory. 
This queer theological shield boasted two sides. 
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Artist: Gustave Doré 


A. R. Simons 
Amos 


The first of these called for the establishment of 
Israelite supremacy among the nations as proof 
of the greatness of Israel’s diety among the gods. 

2. God’s choice of Israel: a privilege to parade. 
—The other side of the above shield called for 
the exclusion from God’s concern of all non- 
Israelites. In fact, since the children of Israel 
could envision no possibility of conflict between 
God’s fortune and their own, some of them in- 
terpreted destruction of other peoples as the first 
step in the realization of their God-appointed 
destiny. 

3. True religion: indifferent to morality.— 
Though the leaders of Israel were very religious, 
their religion helped neither them nor their 
neighbors. It taught them everything save the 
one thing, so Amos believed, that matters most 
in religion—a decent regard for man as a human 
being! 

Note the discussion in Adult Student of “Moral 
Decay.” Read the passages from Amos to which 
the author makes reference in the illustration of 
this point. 

4. The Day of the Lord: a time of merriment.— 
The pious folk of Israel looked for the dawn of 
the Day of the Lord with gleeful anticipation. On 
this day, they believed, the two best things for 
which they could hope would take place: (1) 
Israel would be exalted above the nations, and 
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(2) her enemies would be reduced to servitude. 

B. The prophetic answer.—It would be a rank 
understatement to charge Amos with the rejection 
of this popular creed. He demolished it, article by 
article. 

1. God: the judge of Israel—Since Amos can- 
not conceive of God as being less than perfect 
holiness, he finds in the character of Israel no 
basis whatever for the popular view of God’s un- 
qualified championship of his people’s cause. 
Because of Israel’s disloyalty and corruption, the 
prophet declares, God will come unto her not as 
a sentimental patron but as a holy judge. 

2. God’s choice of Israel: a responsibility to 
carry.—The prophet Amos does not deny God’s 
choice of Israel, but he does reject, and in no un- 
certain terms, the prevailing conception of this 
choice. Instead of viewing Israel’s peculiar rela- 
tionship to Yahweh as a ground for exemption 
from judgment, Amos interprets it as an addi- 
tional reason for the rejection of Israel. The 
Gospel of Luke capsules Amos’ view of God’s 
choice of Israel in the cryptic sentence: “Every 
one to whom much is given, of him will much be 
required; and of him to whom men [here Amos 
would substitute “God”’] commit much they 
[“he”] will demand the more” (12:48). 

3. True religion: inseparable from morality.— 
Amos’ fellow Israelites interpreted worship as 
primarily a device for winning and keeping the 
favor of God. So they multiplied their offerings 
and sacrifices at the Temple in token of their con- 
cern for his approval. Hand in hand with this 
meticulous observance of religious ceremony went 
a highhanded disregard of simple justice in 
human relations. 

As if to suggest the advisability of dispensing 
altogether with religious ceremony, Amos called 
the attention of Israelite worshipers to the fact 
(the question is rhetorical) that throughout the 
period of the nation’s wandering in the wilderness 
when Israel did what was pleasing in God’s sight, 
her worship did not include sacrifices and offer- 
ings (5:25). If this did not mean that Amos 
viewed right human relations as more _ indis- 
pensable to true religion than formal religious 
exercises, at least it meant that he could not 
conceive of true religion apart from right human 
relations. 

4. The Day of the Lord: a time of distress.— 
The Matthean parable of the last judgment (Mat- 
thew 25:31-46) hints at the probability of numer- 
ous surprises. Amos anticipated similar surprises 
on the Day of the Lord. Amos’ agreement with his 
contemporaries ends with his recognition of 
Israel’s choice by God. Whereas they find in 
Israel’s preferred status a source of joy, Amos 
finds in it an occasion for despair. This reversal 
of popular opinion begins with the prophet’s ap- 
plication to Israel of the principle that measures 
responsibility against the yardstick of privilege. 
He draws from this principle a shocking and 
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radical interpretation of the Day of the Lord. 

Failure to pay the price of special privilege 
compels its giver to withdraw it. But that is not 
all. Since no other nation has known the portion 
of light and truth accorded Israel, her penalty 
must exceed that of other nations in proportion 
to her greater privilege (3:2b). By this argument 
Amos reverses the traditional conception of the 
Day of the Lord. Far from being a day in which 
Yahweh will exalt Israel and destroy her enemies, 
on that day Yahweh shall wreak destruction on 
all rebellious peoples, Israel not excepted, yea, 
Israel first! Instead of ushering the Israelites 
into an era of sweetness and light, it shall catapult 
them into the throes of bitterness and darkness. 


Il. Crisis in modern America 


A. The challenge of our culture.—Despite the 
much celebrated present-day “return to religion,” 
some of the more discerning critics of American 
culture have found in our society the same shock- 
ing combination that precipitated the crisis in the 
Israel of Amos: the resurgence of interest in 
institutional religion and the lapse of concern for 
simple morality. 

The following outline includes some commonly 
mentioned warning signs of impending doom. 

1. The darkness of the world’s light.—Probably 
no people has ever been more impressed with the 
value of bigness than this generation of Ameri- 
cans. To be sure, if it were a case of bigness for 
goodness’ sake, we might even employ the Gospel 
as our defense attorney. But it is all too often, I 
fear, a case of bigness for bigness’ sake. 

But deplore this fact as we may, we can hardly 
express surprise at the wholesale adoption of 
this attitude by secular institutions. On the other 
hand, let us not fail to register our shock at the 
increasing tendency of churches to embrace this 
standard, as shown by our readiness to measure 
religious success in terms of a spiraling budget 
and/or total membership. 

As a result of this tendency, a general relaxa- 
tion of entrance requirements has swept the ranks 
of American Christianity. “Whereas churchmen 
used to say that a man could believe (in God) 
without belonging (to the church),” one the- 
ologian has remarked, “they now go to endless 
lengths to convince him that he can belong to 
the church without believing in God.” 

In The Significance of the Church, a provoca- 
tive little book for thoughtful laymen, Robert 
McAfee Brown quotes a “person of integrity” as 
saying: “There’s no group easier to join than a 
prosperous American church. You get in and 
then discover that you’re one of the ‘2,000 mem- 
bers before Easter’ they were out to snag, and 
that you’re just helping to make the ‘third biggest 
church’ in the state.” 

Jesus called his disciples (the first Christian 
church) “the light of the world.” Could he so 
speak of the churches of modern America? Or 


has the darkness of the world’s secularism 
dimmed, if not quenched, the brightness of the 
world’s light? 

2. The idol of the American way.—Amos 
viewed with consternation the sweep of crass ma- 
terialism through the household of Israel. His 
neighbors, he discovered to his utter dismay, were 
not half so interested in the improvement of the 
public health as in the increase of personal wealth. 

The selection by a popular magazine of its 1955 
Man-of-the-Year illustrates the contemporary 
prevalence of this attitude. Almost any humani- 
tarian would have rated any other achievement of 
that year as second-rate in comparison with the 
development of the polio vaccine. But this maga- 
zine did not single out Dr. Jonas Salk, whose dis- 
covery will doubtless save thousands of human 
lives, as the recipient of this honor. It chose 
rather “the first President of a corporation to 
make more than $1 billion in net profits in a 
year.” This man, we were told, “in a job that 
required it, . . . assumed the responsibility of 
leadership for American business.” 

If this selection could be dismissed as the mere 
idiosyncrasy of one magazine, that would consti- 
tute no ground for alarm. The amazing thing about 
it all was the massive silence with which the 
general public greeted this choice. Apparently 
many other Americans put a higher premium 
on the “leadership of American business” than 
the health of American citizens! 

3. The sanction of invidious discrimination.— 
Our particular form of constitutional democracy, 
most people readily concede, puts under the ban 
any form cf discrimination based on race. If any- 
thing, the solution of the Christian faith to this 
problem appears even clearer. 

As noted in Christian Social Ethics, written by 
A. T. Rasmussen, Buell Gallagher did not mis- 
represent the Christian faith when he said that 
“not the narrowest of the hard-shell sects, nor 





Our Continuing Study 


During the month of September we shall 
continue our study of “Valiant Servants of 
God.” As in the previous lessons of this 
quarter, the personalities to be considered are 
from the Old Testament. 

The weekly topics are: 


September 1: Josiah: Making Needed Re- 
forms 

September 8: Baruch: Vocational Depend- 
ability 

September 15: Ezekiel: The Work of a Pas- 
tor 

September 22: Daniel: 
Crises 

September 29: Nehemiah: Patriotism in Ac- 
tion 


Standing Firm in 


























Want to Do Something About Television? 


More than 78 per cent of American homes 
have TV sets, and 63,000,000 of these tele- 
vision viewers are outside the church. Meth- 
odism’s television ministry helps reach these 
people with the gospel message. One phase 
of this work is the production of twenty-six 
programs in The Way series. 

One million dollars is needed annually to 
provide this evangelistic television ministry. 
For every $100 contributed by a local church 
to the TV Fund more than 20,000 viewers can 
be reached with the gospel message. 

Now is the time to act! Give your contribu- 
tion marked Special TV Fund to your pastor 
or church treasurer, and ask him to send 
it immediately to your conference treasurer 
for that fund, through your church. 











the most arrogant of the Roman churchmen, 
nor the bluest of the blue-blooded Protestants, 
can find a substantial ethical basis for drawing 
the line of Christian brotherhood on the basis of 
race.” But who among us can deny that we do 
draw the line of brotherhood on the basis of race? 

In 1930, George S. Moore, Jr., the son of a noted 
physician, suffered a broken back in an automo- 
bile accident. The hospital in the near-by town 
refused him admission. The operators of the local 
ambulances likewise denied him the use of their 
facilities for removal to a distant city with a hos- 
pital for Negroes. Forced to make the trip in a 
hearse, he contracted pneumonia during the ride 
and died before his father could reach him. Doc- 
tors declare he could have been saved if he had 
been admitted at the first hospital. 

A recent survey conducted by The Southern 
Educational Fund showed that 128 of the 711 
medical institutions returning questionnaires 
would still deny admission to any member of 
George S. Moore’s race. 

4. The sacred cow of elite society.—Edgar N. 
Jackson reports a sermon in which the minister 
dealt with the alcohol problem in terms of an 
analogy. He compared the prevailing attitude of 
fashionable society to alcohol with India’s treat- 
ment of the sacred cows, which are permitted to 
roam “at will, destroying produce, property, and 
people, no effort being made to have them serve a 
useful purpose.” People starving for want of meat 
and milk with cows roaming the streets! 

Consider “Facing the Facts” in Adult Student. 
You may want to discuss the attitude of those 
who, as Jackson notes in How to Preach to Peo- 
ple’s Needs,1 seek to protect “the sacred cow 


1 How to Preach to People’s Needs, by Edgar N. Jackson; Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 
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[alcohol] that stalks our highways, invades our 
homes, disrupts family life, takes milk from chil- 
dren, . . . and, generally speaking, brings havoc 
to the lives of millions of people.” 

B. The response of vital Christianity—If now 
we ask what should be the response of vital 
Christainity to this crisis, at least four aspects of 
this answer seem to deserve special recognition. 

1. The practice of full justice——Christian jus- 
tice, as understood by Jesus, H. E. Fosdick ob- 
serves in The Meaning of Service, involves two 
things: “to do as one would be done by, and... to 
refuse to claim for himself what he is unwilling 
to grant unto others.” If the wife of an alcoholic, 
could you or I feel kindly toward a society that, 
by and large, continues to accord beer, wine, and 
whisky all the honors of the sacred cow? If not, 
and we remain uncritical of these aspects of our 
culture, can we justly regard ourselves as the 
champions of justice? 

2. The plea for Christian love-—Edgar N. Jack- 
son relates the story, in How to Preach to People’s 
Need, of the “drinker who was urged to hear an 
evangelist who preached a bloodcurdling sermon 
on ‘demon rum.’ The man went to listen and 
came home to hang himself.” 

Our admiration of Amos’ courage must not 
keep us from asking why he failed to bring Israel 
to her knees in repentance. Could it be that his 
message was too full of venom and too devoid of 
love? 

3. The use of the free ballot—If we do not 
exercise the right of the free ballot in support of 
candidates most likely to work for legislation on 
the side of justice, let us not condemn those who 
abuse this privilege. (See Adult Student.) 

4. The witness of the transformed life—Some 
reformers turn things upside down; others turn 
things right side out. An outsider might not be 
able to detect any difference whatever in the 
deeds of the two types of men. But close observers 
will most likely ascribe to the latter group of 
reformers a greater concern for what they are 
than what they do. See Matthew 7: 16-20. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Who was the more patriotic: the Israelites 
who uncritically defended their nation, or Amos? 

2. Why did Amos so roundly condemn the then 
current religious festivals? 

3. What parallels could you draw between 
the Israel of Amos and our contemporary Ameri- 
can culture? 

4. With what groups did Jesus employ the 
strategy of Amos? How would you rate the ef- 
fectiveness of this approach to the social problems 
of our day? Discuss. 

5. List and discuss some of the ways in which 
vital Christianity will seek to deal with the social 
evils of our time. 

6. Which approach to the alcohol problem do 
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you favor: the more direct approach of today’s 
lesson in Wesley Quarterly, or the more indirect 
method outlined in the sermon on the sacred cow? 
Which approach would more likely be of help to 
the alcoholic? Why? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to an end with a prayer for 
Jesus’ deep concern for the victims of social in- 
justice. A famous prayer by Bishop Westcott may 
help you in framing the idea for such a prayer. 
“Help us by thy great love,” he prayed, “to suc- 
cour the afflicted, to relieve the needy and desti- 
tute, to share the burdens of the heavy-laden, 
and ever to see Thee in all that are poor and 
desolate.” 





The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose—The over-all purpose of our present 
series of lessons is to see what certain great 
biographies have to teach us. The characters 
under study have helped us see how valuable for 
us is the experience of another. This week we 
study Amos, great prophet of the period following 
the Exile. 

Amos challenges the moral and spiritual stand- 
ards of his day, and as we come to understand his 
prophecies, we learn that they fit our day too. An 
additional purpose is to remind ourselves of the 
evils of the liquor traffic and to ask ourselves what 
we as Christians must do about it. 

Preparation—Read the whole Book of Amos, 
in one sitting if possible. The book has only nine 
chapters. Follow it up with a study of a good 
commentary, such as The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, or The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. 

Amos raises some serious questions the class 
should confront with considerable care. Some of 
these appear in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent. Name four class members to present some 
of these questions, giving the various points of 
view represented by these members. Assign to 
them the following questions for study and 
thought, but suggest that the chairman bring still 
other problems to the discussion: 

1. Since Amos’ criticisms of the society of the 
day were not popular, he was urged to go else- 
where to prophesy. How much freedom should 
be allowed our preachers to criticize our actions? 
Do people want their preacher to deal sharply 
with their sins? Are there areas today which are 
taboo in the pulpit of your church? 


2. Amos attacked the lazy life, the tendency to 
drunkenness, the oppression of the poor, the low 
standards of official religion in his day. Are these 
weaknesses in any sense applicable to America of 
our day? Be as specific as possible, and refer 
especially to your own community and to your 
own church. 

3. What forces in society have tended to make 
it difficult to strike at the liquor traffic? What have 
radio and television to do with the problem? Have 
the movies been influential? 

4, What is the official position of The Method- 
ist Church regarding the use of alcohol? (Ask 
your minister for help on this point, and see the 
Discipline.) 

Assign to one member of the class the task of 
preparing the text for reading aloud to the group. 
Ask still another to bring a brief report on Amos, 
so that more can be known about this great 
prophet than appears in the lesson materials. 

To begin—Present to the class your idea of the 
chief purpose of the lesson. Are there other points 
of view? Have the day’s Scripture read, with the 
entire class following along. Ask for the report on 
Amos as a person. Does he belong among the 
gallery of “Valiant Servants of God”? 

Turn the session over to the chairman of the 
roundtable to deal with the list of questions above. 
Allow plenty of time, suggesting that other mem- 
bers of the class make notes of points they think 
should be made. 

There is one important matter your group may 
wish to consider. The Methodist Church supports 
a Board of Temperance which studies the liquor 
question and develops excellent materials on the 
problem. Would the class be interested in naming 
one person to send for material from this agency 
and keep in touch with its work? (Write to 100 
Maryland Avenue, Northeast, Washington 2, 
D.C.) From time to time brief reports could be 
made to the class. Such an action might help keep 
the class more fully informed. 

In closing—State in a few sentences some of the 
findings of the class period. Glance ahead at next 
Sunday’s lesson, aiming to stimulate study. Make 
assignments. Conclude the hour by joining in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ Even for an Amos, it may be easier to crusade 
for righteousness than to define it. 

Many observers are sure that the United States 
is now in a geniune revival of religion: More 
persons are enrolled in churches than ever before 














in our history. Budgets are far past previous rec- 
ord levels. New congregations are springing up in 
communities throughout the nation. 

But a number of analysts challenge the idea 
that our revival is significant. Doubters include 
men like Eugene Carson Blake of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., and famed sociologist 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Even Billy Graham has been 
quoted as being somewhat in doubt. According 
to a recent account in Time, the evangelist sees 
no great upsurge in the personal morality of 
church folk. He feels that it has become too easy 
to be counted as a church member. 

What does it take to indicate a genuine wave 
of renewed righteousness on the part of a nation? 
Does modern America betray these symptoms? 
If Amos were among us today, what interests 
would he champion in his crusade? 


~ According to the Reverend Claude Evans, some 
key leaders in Sweden are getting worried. Evans, 
editor of the South Carolina Methodist Advocate, 
recently reported to his readers on the results of 
Sweden giving up her forty-year system of alcohol 
control. Under it, average consumption was 
limited to five quarts of hard liquor a year. 

Just twelve months after restrictions were 
lifted, per capita consumption had soared to seven 
quarts a year. Cases of delirium tremens are 
multiplying; there is a big increase in alcoholism 
among women. 

“Interestingly enough,” says editor Evans, “it 
is the last item that is causing the most alarm 
among temperance advocates in Sweden. At the 
present rate of increase, said Bengt Hellgren, 
director of the National Temperance Board, 
Sweden will soon have as many women drunk- 
ards as the United States.” 


’ Newspapers recently reported that in Chicago, 
twenty-one-year-old Arthur Bauer admitted the 
hatchet-killing of Rosemary McCarthy, eighteen. 
A beer drinker since fifteen, Bauer is father of 
two young children. He was quoted as ready to 
accept whatever penalty might be meted out to 
him—even execution. 

But reporters made no attempt to interpret the 
problem of how much of his guilt is personal 
and how much rests on the society that provided 
the background for his crime. 


’ In strongly anti-Christian Thailand, “righteous- 
ness” is not defined in precisely the same fashion 
as America. Recently the youthful king of that 
strange land spent fifteen days living as a Bud- 
dhist priest—walking the streets barefoot and 
begging for charity. What would-be the popular 
reaction if some dignitary in the United States— 
governor, judge, or senator—were to adopt this 
approach to enlarging his capacity for sympathy 
and understanding? 
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By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Amos 1:1; 6:4-7; 
7:10-15 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 


book. 


Amos was the first of the prophets of Israel to 
leave behind him a written summary of his pro- 
phetic message to Israel. His home was Tekoa, 
situated five miles south of Bethlehem. Thirteen 
miles away one can see the deep blue waters of 
the Dead Sea, lying a thousand yards below. To 
the south, rolling hills cut off sight of southern 
Judah. 

It was a rugged area in which this prophet lived, 
and when a person sees it with his own eyes he 
feels that he sees more deeply into the prophet’s 
heart than could otherwise be possible. 

Amos delivered his prophetic message at 
Bethel, the leading sanctuary of the Northern 
Kingdom—the sanctuary of King Jeroboam. The 
luxury, the crass materialism, and the absence of 
social conscience or concern cut him to the quick 
and stirred him to prophetic utterance. 

Amos reports a direct clash with the high priest 
of Bethel, Amaziah. First, Amaziah sent a direct 
message to the one person who had the power to 
still the prophetic voice, King Jeroboam. He in- 
terpreted Amos’ message as a direct conspiracy 
against the ruling monarch, giving the gist of the 
words the prophet had preached at Bethel which 
dealt with King Jeroboam (Amos 7:11). 

Then Amaziah the high priest himself turned 
upon Amos and sneeringly cried: “O seer, go, flee 
away to the land of Judah [where you belong], 
and eat bread there, and prophesy there; but 
never again prophesy at Bethel, for it is the king’s 
sanctuary, and it is a temple of the kingdom.” 

This only gave Amos the challenge and stimulus 
to declare his own inner self-consciousness of 
being called of God to be his spokesman. It showed 
to priest and king the deep-seated conviction that 
Amos was not speaking merely as Amos but as 
one sent of God to declare his will and his judg- 
ment. 

Amos’ response gives unprecedented expression 
to the true prophetic consciousness. Said Amos to 
Amaziah, the high priest: “I am no prophet, nor 
a prophet’s son; but I am a herdsman, and a 
dresser of sycamore trees, and the Lorp took me 
from following the flock, and the Lorp said to me, 
‘Go, prophesy to my people Israel’” (Amos 7: 14- 
15). 

Perhaps the greatest single utterance in Amos 
is the famous passage, 5: 21-24. Here over against 
a religion of ritual offerings, festal celebrations, 
and beautiful music, Amos gives utterance to the 
essence of prophecy. God’s call is to righteous and 
just conduct in daily life. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The fifth lesson in the unit on “Persons and 
Institutions” is on “Children in Trouble.” We are 
attempting to discover how Christians can serve 
these groups. 

Master the material in Adult Student, making 
note of the things to which you wish to call the 
attention of the group. Study the daily Bible 
readings. Enrich your presentation with the aid 
of a concordance, look up some other Scripture 
passages referring to children. (Note the large 
place children have in Scripture.) See page 36 
for additional resources. 

Plan your teaching procedure around an out- 
line such as suggested below. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Christian family 
II. Greatest in the Kingdom 
III. Institutions and evils 
IV. A new horizon in evangelism 


To BEGIN 
A good opening thought would be this: Jesus 


said that the kingdom of God “belongs” to chil- 
dren (Luke 18:15-17). . 


How TO PROcEED 
I. The Christian family 
Following upon the thought above, you might 


refer to the place given to children in Scripture. 
In fact, emphasis on the family as a social unit 
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goes back into earliest Hebrew history. That 
preservation of the family unit would serve as 
a guarantee of national integrity seems to be the 
logic of Exodus 20:12. Refer to the place of the 
family in Christianity; note the section in The 
Methodist Hymnal, “The Christian Home and 
Family” (426-433). From the section, “Hymns for 
Children” (434-453) you might wish to select one 
or two to mention or quote from. 

Of this much we feel sure: God meant for us to 
live together in family units. The family is the 
basic social unit; it is sacred in our religion and 
is ordained of God. 

This thought may be enlarged to its greater 
implications as you proceed: All mankind is the 
human family of which God is the father. All 
persons are his children. As there is a solidarity 
about our own intimate family groups, so the 
Lord intended there should be a unity of all 
humanity. You may care to draw out the analogy: 
Our families and the human family have certain 
characteristics in common in addition to one 
fatherhood and unity or solidarity. Mutual protec- 
tion, common goals, sharing, and other qualities 
of the family status will be mentioned if you ask 
the class to help you identify them. 

The inference of this approach is obvious: The 
welfare of all persons is the concern of every 
man. If in our society there are children with 
unmet needs, they are not “somebody else’s 
children.” They are not the children of strangers. 
They are our children and our brothers’ children; 
they are children who are members of the same 
family as that to which we ourselves belong! 

The truth that confronts us as Christians is that 
there are children—tens of thousands of them—in 
our human family, right here in America (per- 
haps many in our own town) who have unmet 
needs. They are children who are spiritually un- 
derprivileged. They are children in trouble. 

Carothers says that some 280,249 children in 
the United States at the end of 1955 were objects 
of casework care. Draw the attention of the class 
to the breakdown of that figure: Where are these 
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children? How many are in homes for children 
and orphanages? How many in foster homes? 
How are they taken care of? Where do they come 
from, and why are they in this situation? 

Note Carothers’ definition of their situation: 
“To be forced into circumstances over which they 
have no control is to be in trouble.” 

Stress the fact that children in trouble are our 
concern. As Christians, we should be the active 
conscience of the great human family. Are we? 


II. Greatest in the Kingdom 


Here is an opportunity to teach by contrast. On 
one hand, we have the clear teaching and example 
of Jesus. He put the child “in the midst” 
(Mark 9:33-37). To him, the child is the essence 
of the Kingdom—“‘of such is the kingdom of God” 
(Luke 18:16, King James Version). 

On the other hand, what about our practice? 
Actually, we have in our society over a million 
and a half children under some sort of institu- 
tional care, broadly defined (large homes, foster 
homes, or receiving some sort of dependency sub- 
sistence). Carothers’ materials will supply you 
with data to round out this picture. 

How seriously have we taken the biblical admo- 
nition to make children the central object of our 
concern for persons? At this point you might 
make reference to the discussion in Adult Student 
of aid to dependent children. 


III. Institutions and evils 


Now you might list the institutions, defining the 
term most broadly to include all kinds of child 
care, which provide for children in trouble. Recall 
to the class the various ones mentioned in Adult 
Student, not overlooking municipal nurseries, 
child-care day centers, and the like. Over against 
this describe, with the help of the group, some 
situations that project these children into this 





Additional Resources * 


PERSONS AND INSTITUTIONS: 

Mr. Lyward’s Answer, by Michael Burn. 
Beacon Press. 1956. $3.95. 

When Parents Grow Old, by Elizabeth Ogg. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 208. 25 cents. 

The Golden Years, by Thomas Collins. John 
Day Company, 1956. $3.75. 


SoctaL SECURITY AND You: 

The American Economy—Attitudes and 
Opinions, by A. Dudley Ward. Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. $3.50. 

American Income and Its Use, by Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt. Harper and Brothers, 1954. $4.00. 

Your Christian Conscience and American 
Abundance, by Niebuhr and Gordon. Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 35 cents. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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picture (Carothers enumerates several). One 
such factor would be loss of parent or parents 
through death or through “fracture” of the home 
by divorce or desertion. Emphasize the fact that 
the children involved are victims of circum- 
stances; the children are not at fault. 

Institutions are founded for the good of man 
and to serve some purpose essential in society. 
When they cease to do so, atrophy sets in and 
they die. Yet institutions doing good often harbor 
certain evils. These evils may be of less conse- 
quence than the good accomplished, but they 
coexist with the good and feed upon it. Sometimes 
the evils lie in the inadequacy of the institutions 
or in their poor adaptation to their basic purpose. 
In some cases, institutions help perpetuate the 
wrongs they were established to correct. Human 
institutions are not perfect. 

Christian people should analyze and evaluate 
social institutions in the light of their respective 
purposes. Ask the class if they think that institu- 
tionalized care solves the problem of the child 
who is in trouble because his life is broken by 
lack of affection. In many instances, these children 
have lost one or both parents. Does herding them 
into a group of children with the same problem 
provide the parental relationship that is missing? 
How can we “provide parents” for these children? 

Following the strongly stated case in Adult 
Student, call the attention of your group to the 
fact that, in the light of the large proportion of 
our population claiming to be Christians, more 
hearts and homes should be opened up to sur- 
round these children with personal family care. 

Suggest that when our lives are deeply touched 
by this situation, more children will be legally 
adopted. Adoption of a child is an act of profound 
love, symbolizing Christian desire to love another 
as part of oneself. And how about “spiritual adop- 
tion” —assuming responsibility for personal inter- 
est in individual children in trouble and for 
supplementary financial aid when needed? 

Explore in discussion: Could not the church 
engage in a ministry to care for some children on 
a day nursery basis while deserted and unfortu- 
nate mothers work? Should not such child-care 
centers be opened to children regardless of their 
race, color, or creed? Are not all children mem- 
bers of the human family and God the one and 
only Father of all? (Do you think that before 
Jesus set the child in the midst he inquired about 
the little one’s identification with a sect, or about 
his color, nationality, or his race? Ask the group.) 


IV. A new horizon in evangelism 


If you follow the line of development suggested 
above, you will be giving the members of your 
class a new horizon in evangelism. Note that 
Carothers points out that these children in trouble 
are not now in our churches. If they are to have 
the blessings of Christian fellowship, we need to 
take it to them. 
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Children who have a normal healthy 
background are seldom in trouble. 


The early church met in private homes and the 
apostles sought their “congregations” wherever 
men were. Our contemporary church must be- 
ware that it does not become too institutionalized. 
While Christianity does have an organized form 
and functions through and within many institu- 
tions (owning and operating a great many), yet 
Christian experience is a personal thing. Chil- 
dren who have not discovered the Christian insti- 
tution (the church) must not remain spiritually 
underprivileged; we must take Christian experi- 
ence to them. 

You may remember the story of the origin of 
the Sunday school. Robert Raikes became con- 
cerned with the dirty, disheveled children whom 
he saw playing in the streets as well-dressed 
Christians piously passed by them on their way 
to formal worship. This group was shocked at first 
by this courageous man gathering these “street 
urchins” around him for instruction. Finally, the 
conscience of the church came into the picture, 
and today we hardly think we have “a church” if 
a church school is not included in its program. 

However—you should point out, as you clinch 
the lesson—we find ourselves today in a situation 
where many children are uncared-for spiritually, 
as large and effective as our church schools are. 
We may need more than a church school as it 
now exists. We need weekday child-care centers, 
activity programs for children (from day 
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nurseries to clubs and bands), and private homes 
opened up for loving care of these children. We 
need a program of evangelism which will carry 
the gospel of care to these children. 

You might wish to close this part of the session 
with the thought that these undertakings are the 
proper responsibility of the church and of individ- 
ual Christians. To do good unto one of the little 
ones is to do it unto Christ himself (see Matthew 
25:40). God came to us as a little child. He is 
present still in the need of every person and in 
the needs of little children. To minister to human 
needs is to minister to Christ. There is no other 
way to serve him (see Matthew 25:45). The 
words of Christ to the humble shoemaker at Ingel- 
burt, in Markham’s poem, “How the Great Guest 
Came,” are appropriate: 


“I was the beggar with bruised feet; 
I was the woman you gave to eat; 
I was the child on the homeless street!” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Who make up the group we identify as chil- 
dren in trouble? Why are they in that situation? 

2. Evaluate the ADC program from a Christian 
point of view. 

3. Assuming you are a parent, describe the 
care you would like to see provided in case your 
child were thrown into a dependency situation. 

4. State the case for the care of children by the 
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Christian fellowship, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. Could this “hurt” the church? 

5. Propose and discuss a possible project for 
your church that would provide a new ministry 
to children in your community. 

6. Someone has written: 


“God of eternity, 
God of humility, 
Visit us in our complacency.” 


Interpret these lines, especially as they may re- 
late to Christian responsibility for children -in 
trouble. ; 

7. What can be done by the Christian fellow- 
ship to stem the tide of divorce in this country? 
Would automatic provision of personal care for 
the children of broken homes increase the divorce 
rate? If it were to do so, is this an argument 
against the provision of such care by Christians? 

8. What is wrong with institutions for children? 
What is right about them? 

9. How many orphanages does The Methodist 
Church maintain? Is there one near your com- 
munity? Investigate and report on its size, con- 
ditions of admission, care provided, support, etc. 
Where could you expect to get information on 
Methodist orphanages? 

10. Does a Methodist orphanage necessarily 
have advantages over one maintained by the 
county or state? Why? Are there usually some 
advantages to an institution related to the 
church? If so, name and explain. 

11. How many children in your county are in 
foster homes? orphanages? How many are on 
aid to dependent children? How many are the 
objects of casework care? How can you find out? 
What do these figures mean for us? 


In CLOSING 


Close with a prayer that sights have been lifted 
to a new horizon of Christian responsibility for 
children in trouble and for a program of evange- 
lism for all persons, especially the children. Ask 
God to help us, too, to put them in the midst, to 
take them up in our arms, and to bless them with 
our love. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS ° 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Advance preparation.—If there is a Methodist 
orphanage in your conference, send a committee 
to interview personnel in charge. Discover their 
policy for admitting children to this home, their 
policy for the placement of children, and their 
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policy for housing and care of children in the in- 
stitution. If this is not possible, write to the di- 
rector of this institution and get this information 
by letter. 

If you do not have a church-related children’s 
home in your conference, you may want to check 
with your county officials and see whether the 
county has one. Gather similar information from 
them. 

This lesson discusses dependent children who 
have suffered the loss of one or both parents. It 
discusses this question in relation to orphanages, 
foster homes, and aid to dependent children. If 
you feel that the members of the class do not have 
enough information to discuss this wisely, ask 
someone from your Methodist home or a county 
home or a county children’s aid society to discuss 
these topics with you. 

A panel discussion.—Appoint a moderator who 
will ask the questions and direct the discussion. 
Select someone who has either visited a children’s 
home and gotten a direct report or has written to 
a home and received actual data on the policies 
of a Methodist home or a county home for chil- 
dren near you. As a third person, appoint some- 
one who has a family and is interested in the wel- 
fare of children. As a fourth member of the panel, 
ask someone from your own children’s division 
of the church school to participate so that she may 
give you additional insights into the needs of 
growing children. 

Topics for discussion.— 

1. Is it better to place children in orphanages 
or to keep them in families, even when homes are 
broken? State your reason for your position. 

2. Should our churches seek to build more 
homes for children or should they put greater em- 
phasis upon placing them in families of church 
members? 

3. Would it be a better use of money to build 
small cottage homes in our children’s homes or to 
subsidize families who would care for these chil- 
dren? 

4. If your class plans a visit to a children’s home 
in the near future, how can you change your plans 
so that you do not “put on a program” but will 
provide opportunities for the children to partici- 
pate and to grow as a result of your visit? Ask 
the member of the panel who is from the chil- 
dren’s division in your church to comment espe- 
cially on this topic. 

After each question is raised, ask each member 
of the pane! to comment and then invite the class 
members to share their suggestions. The moder- 
ator will summarize these opinions and will move 
on to the next question. 

At the conclusion of the discussion you may 
want the moderator to summarize the main points 
of the discussion. You may conclude by working 
on a project related to the children’s home in your 
conference and the way your class can serve it 
best. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today we conclude our unit on Persons and 
Institutions with this session on “The Needs of 
Older People.” 

This is a lesson of universal interest, since we 
all hope to live to old age. You have here an op- 
portunity to appeal to the sympathetic under- 
standing of your group. 

The material in Adult Student is both challeng- 
ing and informative. It should sustain the inter- 
est of your class, and you should be prepared to 
permit discussion of its high points. Be sure to go 
over the daily Bible readings carefully. Read the 
article, “Prepare for Tomorrow,” on page 1 of this 
magazine. See list on page 36. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A great company 
II. What do they want? 
III. Institutions must change, too 
IV. “The best is yet to be” 
V. To close the unit 


To BEGIN 


You can get started by pointing out that all of 
us have some contact with older people. Also, 
each of us hopes to live out the fullness of our 
human span. However, you might suggest, life 
may consist of different problems when seen 
through the eyes of the aged than it does when 
viewed by younger people. 


How To ProcEED 
I. A great company 


Suggest that not only will “those who live long 
enough” find out what the problems of the aged 
are—they will discover also that they are not 
alone, at least in terms of numbers. The aged is 
a great company. Refer at this point to Carothers’ 
figures on the growing proportion of older people 
in our population. 

Use other data from Adult Student—where 
they live and how they live. Are they a burden 
on our economy? Can our society continue to sup- 
port so many in retirement? Have they economic 












Older People 


value as consumers? Note Carothers’ discussion 
of this. 

Your group may wish to discuss the question 
arising from Carothers’ statement: “Generally 
speaking, Christians have thought that work and 
production had some relationship to Christian 
virtue.” (Beware of the Marxian trap so insidious- 
ly planted in our culture—that individuals who do 
not produce goods contribute nothing to society 
and cannot justify their existence; this is crass 
materialism. It is easy to step from the old em- 
phasis on industriousness and “working hard” 
into this snare.) (See daily Bible reading, Mark 
8:1-21). 

Armed with the data, the group can but con- 
clude that the great host of older people is grow- 
ing. Note also our emphasis upon “the retirement 
age,” plans for retirement income, and old age so- 
cial-security benefits. Modern man, it is predicted, 
will continue to live longer. The task we face is 
to help him live better. 


II. What do they want? 


Ask your group what they think older people 
want. You will find most of the following will 
be suggested: 

1. Older people want what all people want: 
love, understanding, acceptance. Of course this 
need will have to be fulfilled for this age group a 
little differently than in the case of youth. Par- 
ticularly, older people want to feel “wanted” and 
“needed.” They are not looking merely for enter- 
tainment, although we all enjoy this at times. An 
old age of nothing but entertainment would be 
dull indeed. Older people want to do something 
constructive, something useful, something “neces- 
sary.” They may not be able to work at it with the 
endurance and enthusiasm of youth, but tasks 
scaled to their level of energy and interest will be 
most rewarding to them. 

2. Individuals in this group appreciate an op- 
portunity to learn something new. This is one of 
the things that keeps us young. Somehow, we 
never lose the sense of accomplishment that comes 
from mastering a new skill or obtaining some new 
information. 

3. Aged people normally like to retain some 
sense of independence. This is true even of those 
who are most dependent upon others for physical 
care or for financial resources. Loss of personal 
independence destroys one’s morale. Most older 
people have struggled to establish and maintain 
personal integrity and self-reliance; to lose it in 
old age is tragic. 
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Something New 


For September the Adult Fellowship Series 
course is “Problems of Spending.” Four film- 
strips have been prepared which can be used 
as the main lesson presentation and discus- 
sion starter for the first four Sundays. 

Titles of the first four lessons are the same 
as the filmstrip titles. 


September 1: Battle Between Income and 
Outgo 

September 8: Dollars and Sense 

September 15: When Tomorrow Comes 

September 22: Getting Your Money’s Worth 

September 29: Seeing the Problem as a 
Whole 


Further information on this course is given 
on page 48, column 2. If you plan to use the 
filmstrips, be sure to order early. 











4. Older people enjoy the company of others 
of their own age, but, like all persons, they do 
not like to be herded into groups and segregated 
from the normal social situation where people of 
various ages live together. No one likes to be “in 
a class” of people. As a rule “clustering” of per- 
sons is not normal when it involves separation 
from the rest of society. 

5. For the most part, older people like to be 
respected and appreciated, as we all do, but do 
not like to be treated patronizingly. The latter 
seems superficial to them and smacks of setting 
them off as people who are “different.” Older per- 
sons are just people who are older! 

Note Carothers’ reference to Elizabeth Wicken- 
don’s definition of the needs of older people. Your 
group will be responsive to a discussion of this 
section of the lesson. Again the question may 
arise, Are we discussing spiritual needs? It may 
be answered by another question: Are there not 
spiritual fulfillments for all needs of human per- 
sonality? (See daily Bible readings: Matthew 
17: 14-21; 23;\and 1 Corinthians 13.) 


III. Institutions must change, too 


If institutions are to serve people—and people 
not merely to conform to institutions—it follows 
that we may have to rethink our ministry to the 
aged. Carothers makes a great deal of this point: 
take a lead from his material. You may wish to 
pursue the matter by the use of some questions: 
Are our institutions so sacred they cannot be 
changed, even to serve mankind the better? Are 
our institutions, such as the old style “Home for 
the Aged,” totally bad? Is this best for all people 
of mature years? For some? For none? What does 
Carothers mean by “our emerging institutions”? 

Promote discussion on this matter; it is vital to 
the purpose of this session. You might continue: 
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We have in every church a program for our youth. 
Should we not have one for our aged? How would 
it differ from the former? Is either more impor- 
tant to the church? Are there any ways in which 
one could serve the other? 

Carothers mentions the Townsend movement 
to illustrate a point. Do such movements mean 
that there are groups of people in common need 
of a ministry which is not being met by religious 
institutions? 

Someone in your class may know something 
about the social clubs sponsored in large cities 
by various institutions and maintained exclusively 
for older people. One eastern city has over sixty 
such units providing low cost good times in a 
wholesome atmosphere. They have picnics, pil- 
grimages, prayer services, and parties. Older 
people may belong to any number of the clubs, 
which are nonresidential activity units of sociabil- 
ity. These older people do not feel they are 
“on the shelf.” Sponsoring organizations report 
great satisfaction with these enterprises. 

Is this all not a matter of meeting human needs? 
Done in the name of Christ, without thought of 
getting members or making money, such under- 
takings would certainly have the approval of our 
Lord. They would be a service, a ministry. (See 
daily Bible reading, Matthew 15, condemning 
men who evade social responsibility.) 


IV. “The best is yet to be” 


The words of Robert Browning (“Rabbi Ben 
Ezra”) are appropriate: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
“Youth shows but half; trust God: see all nor 
be afraid!” 


Our responsibility is to bring spiritual enrich- 
ment to persons who have reached old age. Some 
of these people are in buildings dedicated as 
homes for the aged. All, Carothers points out, are 
a part of the institution of the aging. Old age is 
itself an institution! 

Stress to the class that we have a Christian 
duty to make the life of older persons full and 
rich. This time of life may be a sort of golden age, 
a time of the full blossoming of Christian matur- 
ity. These older people are persons of seasoned 
faith, if they be Christians. They possess a wealth 
of experience. They know a great deal about 
human nature. They have learned to distinguish 
between the follies of life and its stabilities. We 
may strengthen ourselves much by our ministry 
to them. 

Older persons are a natural part of the great 
human family of God’s children. We must not 
sever family ties. These persons must not be “cut 
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loose” and let drift. They belong to us. The care a 
society takes of its aged is an indication of its 
character (Exodus 20:12). 

A final thought for this section of the lesson, 
and a re-emphasis: We may have to take our min- 
istry to these persons. As in the case of the chil- 
dren, our services may have to extend out to 
them, wherever they are. They will not be herded 
in groups to our doors. 

Whatever else this may mean, it certainly in- 
volves something more than the philosophy of 
secular agencies and political plans. It is not sim- 
ply economic independence nor housing nor en- 
tertainment, as essential in proper proportion 
as these are. It means rather an application of the 
kingdom of God (as more than meat and drink) 
to older persons. It is introducing them to “living 
in the graciousness of God.” And it may be very 
rewarding, spiritually, to the church. 

Note Carothers’ closing statement: “It may well 
be that in discovering an adequate service of re- 
ligion to older adults those who are younger may 
find better ways of Christian living in their own 
years.” 


V. To close the unit 


It might be well to mark the fact that we have 
come to the end of a unit of study. We have dis- 
cussed, you could suggest, things that could hap- 
pen to any of us. (See daily Bible reading, Luke 
13:1-5, everyone affected.) Few of us escape in- 
stitutionalization at some time during our lives, 
and no one knows what is our lot and that of our 
family and friends so far as the future is con- 
cerned. 

You should also comment on the fact that it 
has been emphasized that persons in institutions 





are not different. They share one common need, 
and indeed, we all share it with them—need for 
love, understanding, hope. It is the need for 
Christ. This is the universal need of mankind. 

We who are not in one of the institutions studied 
have the grave responsibility of bringing Christ to 
persons who are. We need to give more thought 
and effort on how to accomplish this. But a reso- 
lution to take Christian action on behalf of these 
persons should be the result of these sessions. 

Some members of the class will help you in 
evaluating this unit. This will help you, as you 
plan the next unit, to have an increased sense of 
dedication to the goal of being an effective teacher 
for our Lord and his Kingdom. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by an institution which is not 
a building or a construction effort? What is 
meant by “our emerging institutions’? Illustrate. 

2. Are Christian people responsible for the sup- 
port of any group that does not produce goods? 
Explain. 

3. What plans do you have for your old age? 
Do you want to go to a home for the aged? Why? 

4. Does your church have an activity planned 
for older people, conducted exclusively for older 
people? If so, evaluate it. If not, discuss a possible 
project. 

5. Where is the nearest home for the aged? The 
nearest Methodist home for the aged? What do 
you know about it—conditions of admission, sup- 
port, size, etc.? 

6. Should a church undertake a project for 
older people with the hope of gaining members? 
of raising funds? Would such a project strength- 
en the church, and if so, why and how? 


Older adults have special needs and interests that are peculiar to their period of 
life. The couple shown below make preparation for use of the leisure time that 


has come since retirement. 
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7. Discuss the virtues of a program that takes 
religion to older people where they are, as against 
one based on the assumption older people will 
come to the church in great numbers for some- 
thing set up for them there. 

8. Should a program set up for older people be 
one of worship only? Should any activity for any 
age group be one of worship only? If you think 
anything else should be included, tell what it is 
and why it should be in the program. 

9. Using The Methodist Hymnal, select some 
hymns you think older people would like to sing. 
Explain your choices. 

10. Evaluate how well you think existing homes 
for the aged are meeting the needs of older peo- 
ple. How could the ministry of these institutions 
be improved? 

11. What contributions can older people make 
to the Christian fellowship which perhaps persons 
in other groups cannot make? 


In CLOSING 


Bring this session, and the unit, to a close with 
the prayer that concern for the spiritual needs of 
all persons, but especially those in institutions, 
has been increased and will continue to grow un- 
til it brings Christian action on their behalf. 


p—__The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Paul Coats says, “Older adults need something 
to do, somewhere to live, someone to care.” 

This subject is a very familiar one. All of us 
have had contacts with older people. We have 
opinions about their needs. This lesson, therefore, 
can be developed so that we enlist the maximum 
participation on the part of members in the class. 

Small discussion groups.—Divide the class 
members into small discussion groups of about six 
persons. Assign each of these groups a topic. 

1. What are the acute and distinct needs of older 
adults to which the agencies of the church should 
minister? By acute and distinct needs we mean 
those needs that come into focus sharply and all 
at once in the process of retirement. 

2. How do these needs affect the following: 

A. Whether a person should live in an institu- 
tion or live at home. 

B. Whether church leaders should urge older 
adults to co-operate in community services or iso- 
late themselves from the community activities. 

3. How can the church help middle-aged people 
prepare for the emotional shock of retirement? 
How may it help retired persons prepare for living 
in institutions when this is a necessity? 
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Announcing a New Periodical 


Many of you are familiar with Daily Bible 
Lessons, the pocket-size monthly periodical 
with daily treatments of the International 
Lesson Series. 

Beginning in October, Daily Bible Lessons 
will be succeeded by Epworth Notes. The 
new publication, with 48 pages, will be 
even handier for the pocket (3%4 by 612 
inches). 

Each lesson will carry the King James and 
Revised Standard versions in parallel col- 
umns for easy comparison. The lesson will be 
developed, not verse by verse, as at present, 
but in seven daily sections related to the 
lesson theme. 

The magazine section will include an edi- 
torial, short articles, and poems. 

The four-color cover illustrations will il- 
lustrate a lesson, a special day, or a seasonal 
theme. 

Epworth Notes will be a regular part of the 
adult curriculum for Methodist church-school 
classes, rather than an extra piece for indi- 
vidual use only. It will supplement what 
other adult periodicals furnish on the Inter- 
national Lesson Series. Many adults will want 
to read the handy-to-carry-around Epworth 
Notes. 

The subscription price of Epworth Notes 
is 25 cents a quarter; $1.25 a year. 











4. What attitudes toward older people do we 
need to change on the part of leaders in society? 

A. Leaders of industry and employers 

B. Government officials and administrators 

C. Social and civic leaders of community groups 

D. Church members 

5. What kind of institutions does your confer- 
ence provide for the following: 

A. Persons who are aged 

B. Persons who are infirm 

C. Older adults who are handicapped 

D. Older adults suffering long illnesses 

6. How should our class be helping to serve 
older adults in this community? 

After the small groups have discussed these 
questions for about twenty minutes, have them 
reassemble and make reports on the discussions. 

At the conclusion of these reports you may 
want to have a committee of two or three persons 
suggest some specific ways in which your class 
may work with older adults, relate itself to a 
home for the aged in your conference in a more 
constructive way, or seek to serve some agency 
working with older people in your community. 

If your class has at least fifty minutes to discuss 
these questions, you may want to obtain the film 
Old Age from “Confidential File’ TV Series.! 


1 Old Age. 16 mm. black and white, 28 min. $10.00 plus transpor- 
tation. Order from Guild Films Co., Inc., 460 Park Avenue at 57th 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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UNIT X: SOCIAL SECURI'Y AND YOU 


August 18: 


Why Social Security? 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By A. DUDLEY WARD 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the biblical passages listed in Adult 
Student. These show the interdependence of hu- 
man beings and the Christian imperative to think 
seriously about the meaning of Christian love. 

Study the context of these passages, using The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary and The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible as helps to get setting, points for dis- 
cussion, and illustrations of the passages. 

Read carefully the material in Adult Student 
on the topic “Social Security and You.” List the 
questions that come to your mind. Select the ones 
you think will be important for your group to 
discuss. 

The questions might include: What makes peo- 
ple feel secure? Can a person have too much se- 
curity for his own good? How? Why? Shouldn’t 
a person look after himself in his old age? What 
is the responsibility of society to care for the 
aged? 

Read the Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church (Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
1956; Paragraph 2020). 

Go to your local United States Social Security 
Administration office and secure pamphlets—if 
possible, enough for the entire class—on the his- 
tory, meaning, and provisions of social security 
legislation. A local representative might make a 
short presentation and answer questions in the 
second session, August 25. 

See page 36 for a list of supplementary re- 
sources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scripture background 
II. Social security—need and meaning 
III. Relation of social security to other kinds of 
security 
IV. What other nations have done 


Dr. Warp is general secretary of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of The Methodist Church. 





V. The church’s provision for its employees 
VI. Individual responsibility for one’s personal 
security 


To BEcIN 


1. The introductory statement by the teacher 
might point up the general acceptance of social 
security. More and more people, both employees 
and employers, are involved in it and its elaborate 
system of related benefits. 

2. Read the questions you have prepared and 
also the sections of the Social Creed relevant to 
social benefits. 

3. Cite some illustrations, such as (A) A per- 
son who has made his own provision. (B) An 
aged person with little or no resources. (C) A 
person who is living fairly well on a modest per- 
sonal pension plus social security. Illustrate also 
the importance of dependents’ allowances. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scripture background 


Recount your own studies of the biblical pas- 
sages and their meaning for this study. Direct 
specific attention to this question: Do these pas- 
sages have anything to say for the modern situ- 
ation? If so, define it sharply and carefully. (Al- 
low the group to express themselves freely, but 
keep the discussion on the main line.) Attempt to 
develop a consensus on these passages. 

Ask: Are there other passages that have great- 
er significance for the study of security? If so, 
what? 


II. Social security—need and meaning 


It has been conservatively estimated that about 
four out of every five persons in the United States 
come to retirement completely unprepared ex- 
cept as provision has been made for them by busi- 
ness or government. 

As it is commonly used in the United States, 
the term “social security” means economic secur- 
ity provided for certain groups by social ac- 
tion. The general implication of this social action 
is that government initiates it. It does not mean 
that government necessarily pays all the costs, 
for in most cases the individuals and their em- 
ployers contribute. 

There are other programs related to social se- 
curity, such as Blue Cross for health. But in gen- 
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Tim Harden 


. Social security is proving to be a great help to this retired couple. 


eral, “social security” means workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, unemployment insurance, old 
age and survivor’s insurance, relief—regular re- 
lief to such groups as blind persons and fatherless 
children—and government services for health. In 
general, the provisions of social security depend 
upon the wealth and standard of living of the 
country. 

Professor Elizabeth Hoyt says: “The phrase 
most commonly used to describe it is ‘the require- 
ments for health and decency.’ Health means, or 
should mean, provisions for meeting physical 
welfare, provisions not only curative but preven- 
tive ... the proposed content of a ‘decent’ scale of 
living is . . . in terms of what we think the fu- 
ture should be able to achieve.” 


III. Relation of social security to other kinds of 
security 


One security we immediately think of is free- 
dom from war and the threats of nuclear destruc- 
tion. Conversely, we think of the potential secur- 
ity that derives from the results of experimenta- 
tion with peacetime use of atomic energy. 

There is the psychological security from a sense 
of personal well-being tied up in good health, 
status, acceptance, and achievement. Wholesome 
family life provides for most people the surest 
foundation for a sense of security, especially in 
the midst of the increasingly impersonal relation- 
ships of modern life. 

Whether recognized or not, most people have an 
innate and persistent need for spiritual security. 
In its broader ranges this means harmony with 
God; appreciation and enjoyment of the good, 
true, and beautiful; and a conviction that at the 
heart of the universe there are good purposes and 
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that most people aspire to achieve these 
purposes. 

Social security can be a mixed bless- 
ing. There is little doubt that it can en- 
hance psychological and spiritual secur- 
ity by adding immeasurably to personal 
well-being and to family solidarity and 
by providing freedom to pursue service 
motives. 

However, there are hazards inherent 
in economic security which can easily 
undercut a sense of responsibility to 
ourselves and to others. The real danger 
is tied up in the emphasis upon ma- 
terialistic values to the partial or com- 
plete exclusion of essential nonmaterial 
values. This dilemma is sharpened to- 
day by the “perils of prosperity” which 
the United States faces. 


IV: What other nations have done 


Present a summary of the informa- 
tion given in Adult Student. Better still, 
assign to a member, a week ahead of 
time, the responsibility for a five- or 
ten-minute summary on this topic. Suggest that 
he supplement Landis’ material with research in 
an encyclopaedia and source books such as listed 
on page 36. 


V. The church’s provision for its employees 


The church has been an employer for a long 
time. It employs ministers, teachers, sextons, sec- 
retaries, clerical staff, and an increasing number of 
lay people in its publishing operations, schools, 
and institutions. There are two general classifi- 
cations: clergy and lay. 

The ministers have been provided with pensions 
through the conferences. These funds come mainly 
from local churches, plus a few other sources 
such as investment income, bequests, wills, and 
profits of The Methodist Publishing House. More 
recently ministers have been included in social 
security provisions. Which means that for the first 
time it is possible for a minister to get a somewhat 
adequate pension by combining the conference 
pension and social security. Ask your minister to 
help you understand and interpret these matters. 

So far as the lay employees are concerned, 
provision for them has gradually improved. For 
example, The Methodist Publishing House has an 
elaborate system for security and welfare provis- 
ion for its lay employees. Many other church in- 
stitutions are making provisions for financial se- 
curity for their employees, both through private 
means and through federal and state provisions. 

A class member could write to the General 
Board of Pensions, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, for detailed and full information on the 
ministerial and lay pension programs of the 
church. 
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VI. Individual responsibility for one’s personal 
security 


This is the most important aspect of this lesson, 
for this question involves many of the ethical im- 
plications of social security. Social security is the 
center of a new organization of society itself. For 
example, it transfers to the government responsi- 
bilities that were primarily those of the individual 
or voluntary groups of which he was a part. One 
problem is the extent of this transfer of responsi- 
bility. 

There are dangers and problems involved in 
the transfer which are tied up in such matters as 
the relation of social security to initiative and risk 
taking. In the United States people traditionally 
have placed a high value on experiment, adven- 
ture, and private enterprise, all of which involve 
risk taking. It would be good if security and risk 
could be combined, but they seldom can. The 
danger of oversecurity is complacency and an em- 
phasis upon material things to the detriment of 
imagination and the intangible values in freedom 
of action and movement. 

On the other hand, there is plenty of evidence 
that people often exert more initiative and have 
a greater sense of freedom if the basic worries 
over necessities are obviated. 

The significance of this study will depend large- 
ly on your discussion of the relationship of two 
different and often, but not necessarily, opposing 
sets of values—freedom and security. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


As indicated in the opening section of this unit, 
the most important questions to discuss will be 
those raised by the teacher and by members of 
the group. A few questions are suggested here as 
starters: 

1. What does the Bible say about security— 
especially economic security? 

2. How does reliance upon God and his love 
fit into the picture of social security? 

3. What is the meaning of social security as the 
term is commonly used in the United States? 

4. What kind of security do people really need? 
How do you relate other forms of security to so- 
cial security? 

.. How are individual efforts, employers, labor 
organizations, and the government involved in 
providing social security? 

6. What do you think of the provisions other 
countries have made for social security? Have 
they gone too far, not far enough? Should the 
United States use some of their methods? 

7. Evaluate the effect of social security on per- 
sonal initiative and freedom. 


In CLOSING 


Remind the group to read the material for 
next week with special reference to the scriptural 
background. Ask them if possible to get some 





@ 
additional literature from government offices. Re- 
quest then’ to bring the three most important 
questions that oecur to them during their reading. 

Close the s sion with silent prayer in which 
“gn ‘increasing sense of security in 
God and his ision. Pray for the ability to be 
courageous ifi,the face of the insecurity apparent 
in the world. ‘ 


PP 
f——The Group %im Action 


By JOHN W. COOK 








These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” ¥ 


Purpose: The purpose of this two-session unit is 
to enable adults to view social security in the 
framework of the Christian concept of the worth 
of personality, to enable persons to become 
acquainted with the present plan of social security 
in the United States, to weigh its values, and to 
recognize its problems. 

Preparation: Read the entire unit in Adult Stu- 
dent and read “The Leader in Action” in ADULT 
TEACHER. Contact the social security office (call 
your postmaster) nearest you and get any pam- 
phlets that are available on the subject. Be sure 
to get copies of the Social Security Act of 1935 
with its added provisions. See page 36 for addi- 
tional resources. 

To begin: The leader should introduce the unit 
to the group. Explain why a unit of this nature is 
included in church-school curriculum (see “Pur- 
pose” above). 

How to proceed: Now call for three five-minute 
reports that you will have assigned at least a week 
in advance of this first session. The first report 
will be “What Is Social Security?” The second re- 
port will be “Social Security in Other Countries.” 
The third report will be on “Social Security in the 
United States.” This will not be a detailed report 
since the whole session next week is on this sub- 
ject. Let this report deal with the factors that 
helped to bring about the passage of the Act of 
1935. 

Allow time for questions following the reports, 
and then open these questions for general discus- 
sion: What makes people feel secure? In the light 
of the Christian concept of the worth of person- 
ality, is social security good for us? Why? or 
why not? 

In closing: Make a brief summary of the les- 
son, restating the purpose of the unit. Close with 
a prayer that the value of human personality be 
kept high and that persons may use their time 
and talents to the glory of God. 





Mr. Coox is associate editor of adult publications, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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August 2o: 


Social Security in the United States 
(World Service Sunday *) 


mea—-The Leader in Action 








By A. DUDLEY WARD 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


1. For the introduction to this session you 
should read and study the daily Bible readings 
listed in Adult Student. 

2. Pick up any important questions left over 
from last week. They are fundamental to the en- 
tire study and should be discussed. 

3. Give careful attention to the technical mate- 
rial in this lesson. Read the material you secured 
at the government offices, outline it, get the points 
firmly in mind. See page 36 for other resources. 
American Income and Its Use is an important 
source, as is The Meaning of Security in the 
Modern World. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What has the United States done? 
II. Ethical implications most commonly dis- 
cussed 
III. What should the individual, the group, the 
church be doing? 


To Becin 


Significant points in the preceding discussion 
should be reviewed briefly. 

Ask the members of the group to submit the 
questions they have prepared. Mention yours also. 
Take a few moments to pick out for discussion the 
questions of most interest to the group. 


How To PROcEED 
I. What has the United States done? 


In this section it is simply a matter of digesting 
and presenting factual material. Some of last 
week’s material should be brought into this dis- 
cussion, for example, the background material on 
why the United States adopted a social security 
program. See the sections on “Social Changes,” 
“Security and Interdependence,” “Toward Aboli- 
tion of Poverty,” “O.A.S.I. Summed up” in Adult 
Student. 

Points to be elaborated in the presentation of 
today’s material should include the Act of 1935 


1 Send your World Service offering promptly to your conference 
treasurer. 
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and its various provisions. (Supplement the 
Adult Student with a copy of the Act and descrip- 
tive booklets obtained from the Social Security 
office.) What does coverage cost the individual, 
his employer, and the self-employed person? 
Study the number and classes of beneficiaries 
with especial reference to provisions for widows, 
orphans, the disabled, farmers, professional 
workers, and self-employed. Who is not covered 
by the present law? 

In many states there are welfare provisions that 
tie into the federal plan. Get in touch with your 
state offices to determine the interrelationship. 


II. Ethical implications most commonly discussed 


From the foregoing material it will be observed 
that the ethical implications involved in the actual 
technical details of social security are concrete 
and fairly narrow. These implications are tied up 
in an assumption that the system is here to stay, 
and they are related to five questions within the 
system: 

A. What needs shall be covered (old age, ill- 
ness, etc.) ? 

B. Within each group, should all persons or 
only persons of certain classifications be covered? 

C. What should be the amount of coverage, 
when should it begin, and how long should it con- 
tinue? 

D. Extent to which it should be a contribution 

E. Problems of administration 

Social security in our country is relatively new 
and is a break with United States tradition. 
Consequently, the people who look at it as a 
wholesome thing are more concerned about get- 
ting it and extending it than in seeing its liabili- 
ties and the new responsibilities it places upon 
our people. Social security changes the way our 
society is organized and puts an imperative upon 
people to develop new forms of social action. 

The conflict between those who are for it and 
those who oppose it has been clouded in the public 
mind. Those for social security are held to be 
lovers of human welfare and the benefit of man- 
kind, and those who oppose it are very often con- 
sidered to be die-hards and reactionaries who are 
afraid to spend the necessary money. 

The truth of the matter is that the case is not 
as simple as all this. As we have indicated, im- 
portant ideological factors are involved in the 
whole struggle of the values of security and 
freedom. 

However, many new means of a good life are 
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Nearly every person in the United States is protected 
by some form of social security. 


made available to recipients of social security, 
with a corollary responsibility for adequate and 
creative use of those means. The changes in our 
society are fundamental and affect the relation- 
ship between those who receive and those who 
provide the benefit. 

Social security recipients receive income that 
releases them from the cares and anxieties con- 
nected with providing basic subsistence. Social 
security frees energy for use in other ways by 
increasing the resources individuals have at their 
disposal. Consequently, the recipients have a re- 
sponsibility to put their increased time and re- 
sources to good use. In our free society, it is 
important that individuals assume these responsi- 
bilities, and uses of them should not be interfered 
with. 

The real problem, of course, is that with the 
pressures of modern society upon individuals 
they may not use these resources to the best of 
their ability. Therefore, it places a highly im- 
portant obligation upon educational and religious 
groups to help people perform more adequately 
with their new powers. 

An example of this might be in connection with 
mothers’ pensions. Since society does provide now 
a basic provision for mothers and their children, 
it is important that mothers have the instruction 
to give adequate care to the children for whom 
they are responsible. Similarly, when old people 
receive money and thereby can live free from the 
pressure to provide subsistence, it becomes im- 
perative that they know how to use the leisure 
time. 


Thus, increasingly, responsibility for voluntary 





education in such matters is placed upon organ- 
izations working with people. 

An additional factor that emerges from the 
provision for social security is that it introduces 
a new question in the matter of philanthropic 
giving to others. If others are provided for by 
social action, it may be that families, the church, 
and other voluntary givers can easily assume that 
there is no longer a place for voluntary sharing 
in our kind of society. If this is assumed and its 
implications put into action, then we will need to 
rethink the place of voluntary giving, and the 
doctrine of sharing must be expanded to take on 
new fields. This, of course, necessitates the in- 
creased knowledge of needs and opportunities, 
the use of imagination beyond anything we have 
known in the past. This places, therefore, a new 
and highly complex responsibility upon the 
church. 


III. What should the individual, the group, the 
church be doing? 


In addition to the matters raised in the previous 
section, there are several points discussed in the 
section “Five Times for Action” in Adult Student. 

Should the churches make known to their mem- 
bers the need for the action described in “Five 
Times for Action’’? If so, how should this be done? 

What other activities are legitimate for the 
church and its members to take in connection with 
social security? For example, what about political 
activity for the extension of coverage or increase 
in benefits and rates? 

Should the church encourage people to increase 
their financial protection by insurance, private 
pensions, investments, etc.? If so, how does this 
relate to the conception of the dependence upon 
God and the idea that the greatest values in life 
are not material but spiritual? Are we in danger 
of too much security consciousness? What should 
we tell our young people about seeking financial 
security and spiritual riches? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In addition to questions raised by the leader and 
members of the group and those suggested in the 
above paragraphs, the following may be dis- 
cussed: 

1. Are the available benefits adequate? Who 
should be covered? 

2. Is the system financially sound? 

3. What about the ethical implications of social 
security for education in the church, philanthropic 
giving, etc.? 


In CLOSING 


This is the end of a two-session study. Ask the 
group to evaluate the unit from these angles, 
among others: Is this a profitable thing to talk 
about in church? Is it too materialistic? Is it 
something that ought to be done in other places— 
school, business, labor, and professional groups? 
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Were any distinctly spiritual values derived? 

Close the study with a period of thanksgiving 
for God’s provision. “This Is My Father’s World” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 72) and the liturgy of 
praise in The Book of Worship (page 59) would 
be appropriate. 


f——The Group in Action 


By JOHN W. COOK 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this session we are going to take 
a closer look at social security in the United 
States to see what new problems, responsibilities, 
and benefits have come with social security in 
our country. We shall consider the role of indi- 
viduals and of groups in facing situations that 
have appeared with the coming of social security. 

Preparation: Read the entire unit (two ses- 
sions) in Adult Student. Rereading last week’s 
lesson will allow you to judge better the session 
for today. Read “The Leader in Action” in ADULT 
TEACHER. Examine the additional resources listed 
on page 36. 

To begin: Review briefly last week’s session. 
Report some questions and conclusions that came 
out of the general discussion. Distribute copies 
of the Social Security Act of 1935 which you got 
from your nearest social security office. Locate 
that office by contacting your local postmaster. 

How to proceed: If possible, get a representa- 
tive from the social security office nearest you 
to make a report on social security in the United 
States. This will include the backgrounds of the 
passing of the Act of 1935 as well as factual ma- 
terial that will bring your group up to date on 
social security. 

If this resource person is brought in, make it 
clear to him when you extend the invitation that 
his time will be limited to fifteen minutes. Tell 
him, also, that there may be some in the group 
who do not approve of social security—especially 
old-age and survivors’ insurance (O0.A.S.I.). His 
purpose will be to inform, not to convert. Be sure 
your guest understands that there will be discus- 
sion after his presentation. Make him a part of 
your group. 

If a person is not available from the social se- 
curity office, let a panel of three, with you as 
moderator, discuss the factual material dealing 
with social security in the United States. Let one 
panel member give a history of social security 
since 1935 indicating persons who have been in- 
cluded under the Act since the first date of 
passage. 

The second panel member should explain exact- 
ly how the O.A.S.I. works: What are the rates 
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paid by employer and employee? How are self- 
employed persons dealt with? Indicate differences 
for men and women under the present law. 

The third panel member should discuss new 
problems and responsibilities that have come 
with social security. What are some of the bene- 
fits (other than monetary) that come with social 
security? Allow for free discussion between the 
members of the panel. You, as moderator, should 
be alert to keep the discussion on the track. 

Whether you use the resource person or the 
panel, you should allow time for the group to be 
divided into buzz groups. Two main questions 
should be considered: (1) What are some of the 
good features of social security? (2) What are 
some of the dangers and responsibilities that 
come with social security? 

Allow seven to ten minutes for the buzz groups. 
Have reporters from each group give the main 
ideas growing out of their groups. Open the way 
for general discussion to take place if the group 
desires it. 

In closing: Make a summary statement includ- 
ing the main points that have grown out of your 
discussion of the subject of social security. En- 
courage further study for those who want to deal 
more completely with the subject. Point out the 
importance of keeping informed on new develop- 
ments in social security coverage. You may want 
to use this prayer: 

“O Almighty God and heavenly Father, who 
by thy divine providence hast appointed for each 
one of us our work in life, and hast commanded 
that we should not be slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving thee; help us always to 
remember that our work is thy appointment, and 
to do it heartily as unto thee. Preserve us from 
slothfulness, that we may finish the work that 
thou hast given us to do; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” ! 

Looking ahead: Next month the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series will present a unit on “Problems of 
Spending.” This is the first unit into which audio- 
visual resources have been integrated. If you have 
audio-visual equipment in your church or can 
borrow it from the school or some person in your 
community, you will want to order the four sound 
filmstrips that go with this unit ($7.50 each). See 
page 40 for titles. Send your order to The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 

The purpose of this unit is to lead adults to 
consider some of the important factors involved 
in earning and spending and to help them discover 
Christian principles pertinent to this area. The 
main emphasis will be on one’s responsibility for 
total use of income. 

This unit has been planned so that the presenta- 
tion and discussion can be built on the four 
filmstrips. However, Adult Student and ADULT 
TEACHER will carry the usual materials. 


1From The Book of Worship for Church and Home, page 335; 
The Methodist Publishing House. Copyright by Whitmore and Stone. 
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Mr. Lyward’s Answer, by Michael 
Burn. Beacon Press, 1956, 288 
pages. $3.95. 


This is one of he most unusual 
books I have ever read. I cannot 
pretend to convey in a review what 
the author is able to communicate 
to the reader in his book. 

Mr. Lyward has a school in Eng- 
land for boys from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Most of these boys 
have been sent to Mr. Lyward’s 
school by county authorities who 
have given them up as hopeless, 
or by parents who see trouble 
ahead for their children. These 
boys are dubbed “maladjusted,” 
“juvenile delinquents,” “enemies 
of society.” The author, however, 
describes them as “emotionally 
disturbed.” 

In order to get data for the writ- 
ing of his book, Mr. Burn joined 
the staff of Mr. Lyward’s school. 
He discovered that it is not a school 
in the ordinary sense. There is no 
curriculum, no desks, no fixed 
hours (except for meals and lights 
out). The only locked door in the 
place is to the pantry. 

Here the boys are allowed to be 
themselves. No fixed standards are 
forced upon them. The “old disci- 
pline” is out, although Mr. Lyward 
does not go along with newer “do 
as you like” discipline. 

Once when the boys were visit- 
ing a famous old home, the owner 
asked them, “And what’s the 
matter with you all? You all look 
perfectly fit and healthy to me. 
What do they make you do? What 
do you learn, eh?” 

No one answered. Then one said, 
“We learn to live.” 

And that is just it. At Mr. Ly- 
ward’s, the boys are fortified with 
love and affection and understand- 
ing to face life as it is. 

This is a book for parents. Every 
parent rearing a child—boy or girl 
—should read this book. That is 
quite a blanket statement, but I am 
convinced that many of these boys 
would never have had to go to Mr. 
Lyward’s if their parents had been 
sensitive and patient with under- 
standing. 

There is a poetic quality about 
the book that will lift you as it 
holds you spellbound. 

I repeat, all parents should read 
this book. 





Religious Living, by Georgia Hark- 
ness. Association Press, 1957. 126 
pages. Paper; 50 cents. 


This is a revision of one of the 
Hazen books. It was first written 
about twenty years ago, and has 
been revised by Dr. Harkness her- 
self. Dr. Harkness says that re- 
ligious faith does two things at 
once: “It lifts one out of himself, 
and it reinforces one in himseif. It 
directs attention toward God and 
toward other people and new 
centers of interest develop.” 

In answering the question, What 
is religious living? the author says: 
“Religious living requires a first- 
hand discovery of God. This means 
much more than finding arguments 
by which to prove that God exists. 
It means worshiping God in 
humility of spirit and submitting— 
for a lifetime—in moral obedience 
to his demands.” 

There are four beliefs which 
constitute a religious minimum. 
(1) Belief in a God who elicits 
devotion and obedience. (2) Belief 
in spiritual personality. (3) Belief 
in man’s inadequacy. (4) The be- 
lief that personal religion is both 
possible and desirable. 

Concerning prayer, Dr. Harkness 
says prayer must be centered upon 
God. It must be natural, unhur- 
ried, intellectually sincere. It must 
combine alertness with passivity, 
must be accompanied by active ef- 
fort, and must be based on intel- 
lectual trust. 

It is something of a religious ex- 
perience just to read Dr. Harkness’ 
book. She has combined intellect 
and reverence in a fine way. 

I heartily recommend this book 
for those who desire “a closer walk 


with God.” 


When I Become a Man, by Theo- 
dore Parker Ferris. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 228 pages. 
$3.75. 


This is a sequel to Dr. Ferris’ 
book The Story of Jesus (ADULT 
TEACHER, July, 1954). The first part 
of the book discusses basic Chris- 
tian beliefs, and the second part 
deals with personal implications of 
those beliefs. 

Not all Christians will agree with 
all of this book. Dr. Ferris didn’t 


intend that they should. Certainly 
we don’t have to agree with every- 
thing we read, and we ought to read 
some works with which we don’t 
fully agree. 

When I Become a Man will make 
the reader do some independent 
thinking because it deals with mat- 
ters we have to settle, in the final 
analysis, between ourselves and 
God. 

In the chapter, “The World We 
Live In,” Dr. Ferris says, “I have 
an increasing respect for facts. 
They are not the end of life, by 
any means, but they make a good, 
solid place to begin. Any religion 
that attempts to withdraw from the 
verified facts of existence will in 
the long run fail. And especially do 
I feel this about the facts of the 
physical universe.” 

The reader has a feeling that he 
is on solid ground throughout this 
book. It is written in the language 
of the layman (really). 

Dr. Ferris was named one of 
the ten best preachers in the United 
States by Life. Anyone who has 
heard him knows why he was 
chosen. He preaches to hundreds of 
persons at every service, and yet 
the listener has a feeling that Dr. 
Ferris is speaking only to him. So 
it is with this book. The reader feels 
that he is in the study with Dr. 
Ferris. When the book is finished, 
you will know you have been dis- 
cussing the things of God. 


Books Received 


Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 109 pages. 
$1.75. 

The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by 
Liston Pope. Friendship Press, 
1957. 170 pages. $1.25. 

Revivalism and Social Reform, by 
Timothy L. Smith. Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 253 pages. $4.00. 

Prayer Can Change Your Life, by 
William R. Parker and Elaine St. 
Johns Dare. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
$3.50. 

Evangelism in a Changing America, 
by Jesse M. Bader. Bethany 
Press, 1957. $3.00. 

The New Ordeal of Christianity, by 
Paul Hutchinson. Association 
Press. 1957. $2.50. 











Delightful folk tunes and games from many lands 


WORLD of FUN RECORDS 


Fun for everybody, wonderful “‘ice-breakers” and group spirit builders 
for large or small groups—for all this and more, you need World of Fun 
Records. Here are 59 selections of delightful tunes from many countries 
and favorite folk games that provide a wonderful type of varied recreation 
for your group. Michael Herman has a truly international type of orchestra 
that sets your toes to tapping with these lively tunes. 


For your personal library or an addition to your church’s recreational facil- 
ities, these nonbreakable 12-inch vinylite discs, at 78 rpm are a practical 
selection. And you won’t have to have a professional caller for your games 
because a catalog of complete instructions for the games is included, giv- 
ing the origin, the formation and the action of each game. Order today 
from numbers at right. Federal tax included. (SDV) 


and CALIFONE RECORD PLAYERS 
help you enjoy your records more 


COMBINATION TURNTABLE AND PUB- 
LIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIER. (Illustrated at 
left.) Ideal for public speaking, music, classes, 
and in auditoriums for up to 1,000 persons. 
Features a 4-speed turntable, and Varipole speed 
control—an accurate means of slowing down or 
speeding up the tempo of a record. It plays 7” 
to 16” recordings, and has wrist-action pickup, 
12” extended range custom concert speaker, at- 
tractive gray DuPont fabricoid covering. CAL- 
12V-7 Director. Complete with speaker and 
carrying case. Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 
$127.50 

Budget terms at no extra cost: 

$25.50 down, $12.75 per month 


TWO SPEAKER MODEL. (Illustrated at right.) 
Has a 4-speed turntable that plays 7” to 16” 
recordings, and has a Strobe selector speed con- 
trol for exact setting of 16 2/3, 33 1/3, 45 and 
78 rpm. Wrist-action pickup with adjustable 
needle pressure, 10” turn-table with built-in “‘pop- 
up” 45 rpm adapter, extended range speaker, and 
tone control that adjusts both treble and bass. 
It has two 12” speakers—audience coverage, 
3,500. CAL-25V-8 Promenade, complete with 
carrying case. Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 
| Pe ee ee Se eee eas, $189.50 
Budget terms at no extra cost: 
$37.90 down, $18.95 per month 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 ¢ Chicago 11 © Cincinnati 2 e Dallas ¢ Detroit 1 i 
Nashville 2 ¢ New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 e Richmond 16 Stat ee 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 








FIFTEEN RECORDS 
59 Selections 


M-101 


. Cshebogar; Kalvelis 
- Hol-di-ri-di-a; Seven Steps 


M-102 


. Galway Piper; Ace of Diamonds 
- Come, Let Us Be Joyful; Dan- 


ish Schottische 
M-103 


. Irish Washerwoman 
. Captain Jinks 


M-104 
- Red River Valley; Sicilian Circle 
. Camptown Races; Pop! Goes 


the Weasel 
M-105 


A. Weaving; Troika 
. Spanish Circle; Chimes of Dun- 


Z2> D> 


>> BD MD DD BD 


kirk 
M-106 


. Trallen; La Raspa 
. Green Sleeves; Trip to Helsinki 


M-107 


. Little Brown Ju 


g 
Put Your Little Foot; The Fire- 
man’s Dance 


M-10 
. Seven Jumps; Korobushka 
. Gustav’s Skol; Crested Hen 


M-109 


1 
.- Cumberland Square Eight; Good 
Humor 
. Christ Church Bells; Black Nag 


M-110 
Newcastle; Spinning Waltz 
Hopak; Road to the Isles 


M-111 
- Ten Little Indians; Oats, Peas, 
Beans 
. Mulberry Bush; Rig-a-jig-jig 


M-112 
- Sandy Land; Turn the Glasses 


Over 


. Alabama Gal; Sent My Brown 


Jug Down 


M-113 
. Lili Marlene; Great Big House 


in New Orleans 


. Waltz of the Bells; Ten Pretty 


Girls 


M-114 
Butterfly; Dance Lightly; Stopp 
Galopp 
Klapptan; Tampet 


M-115 
Alfelder; Foehringer Kontra 
At the Inn “To the Crown’; 
Sonderburgh; Double Quadrille 


Each record .. . postpaid, $2.00 
Any 3 records . postpaid, $5.50 
Set of 15 .... postpaid, $26.75 














